



Plate I. The Valley of Yumthang 
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Sixty-three years ago a book was written describing Sikhim, 
which has in many respects rendered superfluous further accounts 


of this State. This was Hooker’s Himalayan Journals , 
published in 1854. In one respect however Sikhim has changed 
considerably since the issue of that famous work : it has become 


much more accessible. 

To the tourist fresh from the sights of other countries, 
Sikhim and its neighbourhood offer, in a few' short marches 


m 


from Darjeeling, near views of snow-clad mountains of unrivalled 
grandeur. 


To dwellers in the Lower Provinces of India it 
presents a rare opportunity for a holiday in the open air; in fact, 


within certaijjwlimits, it holds the same position to this part of 
the country that Kashmir does to the North. In two respects 
at least Sikhim compares favourably with the far-famed Happy 
Valley—it is more easily reached from the “ cities of the plain,” 
and its mountain scenery is generally on a more splendid and 
more massive scale. 

Having known Sikhim for nearly twelve yeais, and having 
taken full notes of all my tours, it occurred to me that what I had 
written might be of use to others. I have therefore revised my 
notes and cast them into the form of this little hand-boc 
Dealing mainly with routes, and ways and means, it provides c 
an outline of what may be done and seen. I have not attemv:.*^ 
to treat the subject of mountaineering, a matter best left to 
experts, to whom the giants of Northern Sikhim present a 
fascinating and almost untouched field. The bibliography on 
pp. 47-48 will introduce the reader to a variety of works on this and 
other special aspects of the country. It is not suggested that 


the routes here dealt with by any means exhaust the tours which 


may be taken. The enterprising traveller will no doubt be able 
to devise others suitable to hi? own time and tastes, ; ^ 


During the preparation of this book I have had the good 
fortune to find in Mr. A> F. Scholfield as enthusiastic a lovei o» 
Sikhim as myself, and for his sympathetic assistance in much of 
the work, especially for the compilation of the index, my warmest 
thanks are herewith tendered. 


■ 


It is a great pleasure to recall the many acts of kindness and 
courtesy which have been extended to me from time to time 
during my travels by the various officials cf the State, which 
I feel' certain will also be the experience of others who may 
spend a holiday in the country. 

A few remarks on die system of spelling adopted throughout 
the book seem necessary. There is at present no recognised, 
uniform manner of spelling the place names of Sikhim, and a 
writer is practically free to follow his own choice On the whole 
it has seemed to me wisest to let myself be guided by the 
old Survey of India map (published May 1906, Reg. 
No. 246— S-oS). It unfortunately omits many names, and offers 
a spelling of others which is now generally abandoned. 1 he 
official Gazetteer (p. 1 footnote) disclaims any authority in the 
matter: “ A uniform system of transliteration has not been 
followed throughout the Gazetteer : the style adopted by each 
contributor has been reproduced.’' Perhaps the safest guide 
would be the official Rentes in Sikhim by Oapt. W. F. O Connor, 
of which Mr. Douglas Freshfteld mentions three editions But 
1 have been unable tc obtain a copy. When the Government 
map failed me I have generally followed Mr. Freslifield's 
Round Kangchenjunga or Prof. Garwood’s map attached to that 
book. (The spellings of these two frequently differ.) The 
names of bungalows are spelt, with one or two exceptions, as 
they appear in the Notice issued over the signatures of the 



Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling, and the Political Officer in 
Sikhim. In the few remaining doubtful cases I have tried to 
use my best judgment. 1 ' '; J '' , -yy " 

I may add that additions and corrections are invited and 
will be gratefully acknowledged. 




November, igz 6 . 


, t 'i P. B. 
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1 See further L A. Waddell, lie.ce and river-names in the Darjeeling 
district and Sikhim t journ Asia! Soc. of Bengal, vol. LX, ptj i, 1891 , 
PP- 53-79' 





PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The reception accorded by the public to the original impres¬ 
sion of “ Tours in Sikhim ” has encouraged me, now that the 
first edition is exhausted, to republish it revised and corrected, 
and with the addition of several illustrations reproduced from 
my own photographs. In the work of bringing the information 
up to date I have received considerable assistance, all most freely 
rendered. Sir Charles Stevenson Moore, K.C.I.E., C.V.O , has 
supplied me with a number of practical suggestions, while 
Mr. J. C. French, I C.S., has given me the benefit of his 
experiences during several tours in Northern Sikhim. To Mr A. 
Bowie I am indebted for some useful notes on the route over 
the Donkhya, and to Mr. L. S.."S. O’Malley, C.I.E., I.C.S., for 
several corrections in distances, heights, and other details. 
Mr. T. S. Sterling, I.E.S., has kindly helped me with 

regard to the matter of “ expenses,” and Mr. Simmonds has 
checked my paragraph on the mineral resources of the State. 
Sir Charles Bell, lately Political Officer in Sikhim, has at all 
times readily answered my requests for information, and has 
spared no trouble in verifying those statements in which there 
appeared any element of doubt. To these friends and observant 
travellers, for the notes and jottings they have communicated 


to me, I tender my sincerest thanks. But it is to Mr. \V. R. 


Gourlay, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., my most grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments are due, not only for several suggestions, and at all times 
a sympathetic interest in the work of revision, but for having 
unreservedly placed at my service the whole of his fascinating 
series of “ Letters ” (privately printed), written at various times 
while touring in some of the wildest and grandest parts of the 
Sikhim Himalayas. For the use of i hese I desire to express 
my gratitude. 
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The map at the end of the book has also been revised, 
but those who require a more detailed survey of the country 
should apply to the Map, Record and Issue Office, 13, Wood 
Street, Calcutta, for the mosfi recent edition of “ Bengal, Bhutan, 
Nepal, Sikkim and Tibet.” The official description of this 
•particular sheet is “No. 78 A, and 77 D, Darjeeling:” the 
scale is 4 miles to x inch, the same as the map in this book, 
and its price is Re. 1/8. 


P. B. 
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CHIM (Sukhim or “New House ”)* is a small 
Independent State lying north of Darjeeling; it 
measures approximately 70 miles from north to 
south and 40 miles from east to west, and is 
therefore in general area less than half the size 


Small though this country is, it is however of exceptional 
interest- Within its narrow limits is situated the most magnificent 
range of snow-clad mountains in the world. This is the 
Kangchanjunga group, which, according to the time of day or 
the season, reveals its untrodden 


peaks in varying moods. 
Not far outside its borders, and visible from several neigh i; 
mg vantage points, stands Everest, it* brilliant summit soaring 
high above all other mountains. 

But even without these stupendous features, the mountain 
scenery throughout the whole of Sikhim is superb. The lines 
of the hills as they rise range beyond range, or meet and melt 
into one blue chain, or are lost in 


far valley, the gathering 
sweep and dispersal of the clouds, as sunshine follows storm and 
storm sunshine, the dark slopes broken by the gleam of falling 
wafers, the wooded ridges that look 


upon escarpments 
wrought by landslip and torrent and beyond and above all the 
towering fortresses of the mountains—-these are things never 
to be forgotten. For its size Sikhim contains finer scenery and' 
more absorbing sights than many larger countries of great 
reputation. ; ; 


1 Col L. A. Waddell suggests another derivation 
crested, i.e., mountainous country. 


Skt. Sthhin. 
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The climate ranges from the tropical heat of the lower 
valleys to the icy cold of the eternal snows, with the most 
perfect temperature in between. For several months in the 
year the climatic conditions in much of the country are ideal— 
settled weather with bright sunshine. 


History. The original inhabitants of Sikhim were Lepchas, 
a or as they call themselves, the Rong-pa (Ravine-folk). They 


, -- j ’ f ^ *- ' ' . f ' ■ ■>- 

,are of Mongolian extraction, and their language and other 




characteristics tend to indicate that they are an ancient tribe 
(emigrated from Southern Tibet. The early history of Sikhim 
is mainly based on Lepcha tradition. The reigning family 
however seems to have been from the first Tibetan, and the 
records of the State are bound up largely with those of the 
Great Plateau. Buddhism does not appear to have been in¬ 
troduced into Sikhim until as late as the 17th century, previous 
to which the people were undoubtedly Animms. It was 
brought by three monks of the Duk-pa or Red flat sect who, 
flying from the persecution set on foot by the reforming party in 
Tibet, eventually arrifed at Yoksun near Pamionchi \see Appendix 
III). They had no difficulty in persuading the easy-going 
Lepchas to embrace Buddhism, and the founding of monasteries 
and temples proceeded vigorously from that date. It is from 
this late period that the tangible history of Sikhim really begins, 
and it becomes at once closely associated with the history of 
Tibet. In religion, in politics and in social matters the people 
of Sikhim have been guided mainly by the authorities of Lhasa, 
and all the institutions of the State were based largely on those 
of Tibet The Sikhim Buddhists refer to the Delai Lama on 
all important secular matters, and the aristocracy having allied 
themselves matrimonially with Tibetan families, have accordingly 
vested interests in the larger country. 

But at the beginning of the 19th century a considerable 
change took place in the affairs of the State. The situation 
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opened with trouble between the neighbouring States of Sikhim 
and Nepal, which was settled by the British Government in 
favour of the former. This led to the treaty of Titalya in t$i7> 
by which the English “assumed the position of lords paramount 
of Sikhim ” and exercised certain protective rights over the 
State. In 1835 the site of Darjeeling, and a small tract imme¬ 
diately surrounding it, was ceded to the Government of India by 
the Raja of Sikhim, who received a pension of Rs. 3,000 per 
annum in lieu of it. Fourteen years later an incident took place 
which had a far-reaching effect on the fortunes of the country. 
This was the seizure and imprisonment by the Prime Minister 
of Dr. Arthur Campbell, the Superintendent of Darjeeling, 
and Dr. (since Sir Joseph) Hooker while encamped at 
Chomnago on their way to the Cho I.a, ». pass leading to Tibet 
north <Jf the Nathu La. This act of indiscretion led to an 
annexation of territory comprising the entire Terai and a large 
area of country bounded on the north by the Great Rangit' 
river. Trouble however still continued in spite of this drastic 
measure, and in 1860-61 the Government of India found it 
necessary to order a British Force to occupy the country with 
the object of imposing a treaty ensuring good relations. This 
treaty was observed without friction for some years, until it 
became obvious that the influence of Tibet was becoming so 
strong in the State as to be a menace to further friendly relations. 
Among other aggressions the Tibetan militia occupied Linglu on 
the road to the Jelep La {see Appendix III) about 12 miles within 
the Sikhim border, and proceeded to build a fort there. 
This led to an expedition in 1888, and eventually the Tibetans 
were driven over the Jelep Pass. A convention 
eluded in 1890 in which the boundaries of the 
defined and Sikhim declared a protected State, 
time the government has been administered by 


Ml 


was then con - 
country were 
Since that 
the Maharaja 


1 The g is al ways pronounced hard, as in So too ‘ Rangiroon.’ 



assisted by a council of his leading subjects and guided by a 
British Political Officer. Previous to 1904 political dealings 
with the State were in the hands of the Government of Bengal, 
but these are now conducted by the Government of India. 

The People. As previously observed the Lepchas are 
the original inhabitants of Sikhim, although they are only a 
minority of the population at the present time, immigrants from 
Nepal having recently far outnumbered the aborigines. The 
Lepcha is essentially a child of nature, a creature of the forest, 
with the fondness of the jungle-man for bird and beast and 
flower. He is of a mild and retiring disposition and extremely 
superstitious, his actions being largely guided by signs and 
omens His knowledge of jungle-lore is extensive and there 
can be no more entertaining companion for a tour in, Sikhim 
than a Lepcha sirdar . But before the advance of cultivation 
and with the disappearance of the forest to make way ior crops 
and cattle the Lepcha is in great danger of dying out, being 
driven away from his ancestral giades by the prosaic Nepali and 
other materialistic Himalayan tribes. Out of a population in 
Sikhim of about 60,coo, only 3 ,000 are Lepchas. 

In the Lachen valley one may meet with an interesting 
border tribe called the Lopas. They are a picturesque but not 
very intelligent people, and most convinced aniruists, their mental 
atmosphere being occupied entirely by good and evil spirits. 
In the women ignorance is considered an adorning virtue, their 
attitude being always that of “ knowing nothing.” When a 
Lopa is ill, his recovery or otherwise is settled by a throw of 
the dice, and it is recorded that on occasion when the patient’s 
condition does not appear to be conforming with the death- 
number, the disparity is corrected by a dose of poison. The 
most striking part of the women s costume is a woollen garment 
with coloured horizontal stripes, which gives them a bright and 
lively appearance. 
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^ The traveller will probably find in his retinue a fine oppor¬ 
tunity for studying Himalayan types, as his sirdar and cook may 
be Ivepehas, his s y<% a Nepali, and his coolies representatives of 
every tribe of Tibet from Turkestan to China. 

Religion, Although a number of cults are followed in 
Sikliim the State religion is Buddhism as practised in Tibet (Or 
what is generally known as Lamaism), the chief feature of which 
is the monastic life, and no one should leave Sikhim without 
visiting one at least of its many religious houses. To the resident 
priests visitors are always welcome. 

Monasteries. The site of the gonipa or monastery seems 
almost invariably to have been selected on account of its lovely 
surroundings and the magnificent views which it commands, and 
from very many, points one may see two or three dotted about 
on the surrounding mountain-tops. Their white prayer-flags 
indicate holy ground. The monastery usually consists of a cer¬ 
tain, number of dwellings for the monks, a temple in the middle, 
hand often another smaller building containing the mani or praying- 
hefel'. The centre of interest is the temple, and this is always 
Ibuilt on the same general plan. In approaching a monastery one 
must always proceed by the left hand, that is with one's right hand 
to the wall, a custom which is observed by all without fail. The 
temple is usually a somewhat heavy building of two stories and 
situated in the centre of a paved court-yard. In front is an open 
court in which various religious ceremonies, such as devil-dances, 
take place. The orientation of these buildings is according to no 
fixed rule, although they often face the East. A Bight of steps 
leads from the pavement into the outer court or verandah. A recess 
on the left may be set apart for. a large mani (prayer-wheel). 
On the walls at the side of the main doorway fronting the visitor are 
generally painted in fresco four defiant figures representing the 
Four Kings of the Quarters, who guard the Universe and Heavens 
against the Outer Demons. Enter by this doorway and you 
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are at once in the main hall of the temple. It. is dimly lit by 
two narrow windows, and is divided into a nave and two aisles by 
two rows of bracket columns, carved and painted in bright colours. 
The walls also are decorated with figures painted in fresco. On 
each side of the doorway are the temple drums and holy water 
vessels. The lamas when at worship sit in two rows one on each 
side of the nave, and the head lama, or abbot, sits on a higher seat 
at the altar end. The altar, which is the most important feature of 
the interior, occupies the far end of the temple : on it are seated 
gilt images, usually “ The three Rarest Ones,” the Trinity of the 
Lamas , and, in a wealthy institution, many other minor divinities 
Before it are set the various articles connected with the daily 


ritual, the seven bowls of holy water, the lighted lamps, the 
Everlasting Tree from which holy water is sprayed, the incense- 


■ 


^ D1 


burners and other necessary vessels. Hanging from the pillars 


< and other prominent places are the temple-banners or tonkas, 
k while on the back wall on either side of the Trinity are 

) “ pigeon-holes ” where the holy books are kept. But the 
! library is generally situated on the door above, the walls 

being fitted with receptacles to contain the scriptures. Such 
is the general arrangement of the monasteries ; if they vary a 
little in their internal fittings, it is mainly m the excessive 
amount of altar tumiture 'with which some of the richest ones 

have been endowed. The best time to visit the gtmpa is in the 

afternoon, as then there is generally a service in progress. 

Devil-Dance. It is a piece of rare fortune to see a 
“ Devil-Dance.” (Most monasteries have their own store of 
costumes and properties for it.) The dancers are clothed in 
marvellous brocades from China and wear masks of horrible 
and fantastic design. A band of lamas play upon strange 
instruments while the “devils” dance and whir) to their wild 
music. As a picture of medievalism I know nothing to 
compare with it. (Plate II). 
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War-Dance. The Devil-Dance is a feature of Lamaism 


my 


generally, but there is another dance jpeculiar to Sikhim alone, 
which is also occasionally performed, This is a “ War-Dance” and 
is held at certain seasons to celebrate the worship of the Spirit 
of Kangchenjunga: he is invoked as the JWanGod of Sikhim. 
The dance is said to have%een devised by the Maharaja 
Chagdor-Namgyal (who also invented the Lepcha alphabet), i 


I 


and is performed not exclusively by the lamas, but also by 
youths of good birth. It consists of a series of violent physical 
exercises, in which sword-playing forms an important part, and 
one of its aims is to counteract the effects of the sedentary life of 
the lamas and the upper classes. Underlying the dance 
however is a religious drama the subject of which is the triumph 
of Truth over Evil. At intervals the battle-cries oi “ Ki-Kihuhu ” 
and “Yi-Yihuhu” are shouted, and are intended to glorify 
Maha Kala, the Over-Lord of all the Spirits. The costumes 
worn by the dancers are most elaborate, especially the head¬ 
dresses, which are surmounted by gaily coloured draperies 
and a crest of peacock’s feathers. Silk sashes are worn cross 
wise on the chest and are a survival of the old warriors’ battle 
uniform. They were put on as decorations when setting forth 
and served also as badges to distinguish the different bodies 
of troops. The dance is a wild and strenuous performance, 
and those taking part in it are often completely exhausted at 
the finish. 

Monuments. On the march the traveller will occasionally 
come across Buddhist monuments such as the Chorten and the 
Metidong. The Chorlen } literally “the receptacle for offerings,” 
is in its correct form a solid piece of masonry in three parts ; 
the base is a cube (signifying earths surmounted by an orb 
(signifying water) and crowned by a cone (signifying fire ); 
sometimes there is a wooden finial consisting of a crescent and 
a circle, the Air with the Ether “in her lap.” It corresponds 


. 
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V to the Caitya and Stupa, or “ Tope" of Indian Buddhism. 

! They were originally designed as relie shrines;, but are now 
i often built as acts of merit or merely as religious emblems 
j placed on sacred, beautiful or convenient sites. 

I The Mendong is a long wail-like erection generally built to 
»divide the toad into two lateral halves to allow of the reverent 
mode of passing it, namely with the right hand to the wall. 

No true Buddhist will think of passing one of these monuments 
in any other manner, which if done, would at least bring ill-luck 
on the march. Many of the stones used in the construction of 
the Mendong are inscribed with the well-known formula Om 
mami padme Hung! which literally translated means “Hail! 
The Jewel in the Lotus-flower " (i.e., the Lord of Mercy as 
10 incarnate in the Delai Lama), the mere sight of which, let alone 

V the utterance of it, will ensure deliverance from earthly danger,#; 
\ admittance into paradise and escape from bell. 

Vegetation. From the point of view of the botanist 
Sikhim is a herbarium, and in the spring the country is a garden 
of flowers; orchids trail from the trees, the various colours of 
the rhododendrons are bewildering, and primulas carpet the 
ground. Writers have remarked on “ the infinite variety of the 
vegetation of the Sikhim Himalaya, which contains in its whole 
extent types of every flora from the tropics to the poles, and 
probably no other country of equal or larger extent on the globe 
can present so many features of interest or so many problems 
for solution to the tb< cghtful naturalist.” 

A few example; of the wealth of the vegetation may be 
•referred to. There are about twenty species of bamboos, and the 
uses to which this tree are put are innumerable, from a recrjta- 
cle for water (the entry of a six-foot pole of hot water into one • 
bath-room is quite usual 1 ) to strips for tying up parcels. But the 
glory of Sikhim is the rhododendron, of which there are thirty 
species varying in size from a tree of 40 feet in height and a 
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butterflies is proverbial, and he may see a specimen of the oak- 
leaf butterfly, with its marvellous resemblance to a dead leaf, as 
it rests with its wings folded over the back showing the underside 
only, the leaf stalk, veins, etc , being excellently mimicked 

The various species of moths are said to number nearly 
2,oo3. The majority of these are comparatively small in size 
but several are among the largest of the insect race. The larg¬ 
est of them all is the Atlas-moth, which is sometimes nearly a 
foot across. The ordinary layman not initiated into entomology, 
seeing one of these specimens, finds it difficult to believe that 
it is not artificially made. 

Parts of the country are remarkable for the numbers of 
spiders, and especially of their webs, which in some places and 
seasons are woven into a continuous filmy arcade over the path. 
At certain heights the sound of the cicada is deafening and too 
persistent to be reckoned one of the delights of the country. 

Mineral resources, etc. The extension of the railway 
from Siliguri almost to Tista Bridge has brought the resources 
of the State into practical consideration, and before long some 
of the natural products of the country may be extensively 
utilized. The bamboo in connection with the manufacture of 
paper may be considerably developed, but it is from its yield of 
so valuable a commodity as copper that the State may have 
some expectations. Copper-mining is an old industry in 
Sikhim, and the traveller will no doubt see traces of this on 
his tour, small excavations by the road side, most of which have 
been abandoned many years ago. But recent investigations 
have shown that the ore is there in useful quantities, and with 
improved methods the output may be made to pay well. 
Water-power is available in ail parts and might be easily 
harnessed, and with aerial railways to transport the material 
a considerable advance might be made. The principal copper 
mines are at Bhotong, near Rungpo, also between Pakyong and 
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and hospitable folk, and on this point even the most nervous 
need have no fear. Ladies travelling by themselves may under 
take expeditions to the furthermost bungalows, without being 
subjected to the least inconvenience, their sirdar or headman 
always regarding their protection as his own personal charge. 
As for the roads, these, including the bridges, are all easily 
negotiable by the most timid. Those of active habit may walk 
all the marches without excessive fatigue, the more leisurely- 
inclined may ride on ponies, readily obtainable from Darjeeling, 
while ladies, not equal to this exertion, may be carried in 
dandies over all the bungalow-routes. 

For persons travelling solely for pleasure, and without any 
specific ** hobby,” the vision of the snows, the ever-changing 
effects of light and shadow on the forest-clad mountains, the 
fragrant air of the woodlands, or the life-giving breezes of the 
mountain-tops will be joys sufficient in themselves, while those 
interested in any special pursuit such as sketching, photography, 
botany, natural history, etc., will find Sikhim an ideal field for 
these occupations. 

Seasons for Travel. The best months to visit Sikhim 
are October, November, December and January. October is a 
good month, provided the monsoon has ceased, but to be on 
the safe side the latter half of the month should be selected. 
In December and January the higher altitudes should be avoided, 
as the traveller may be snowed up. February is good, but 
inclined to be misty; often also the views are indistinct on 
account of dust from the plains, or are obscured by the smoke 
from clearings or forest fires. March would be good if it were 
not windy, and also open to the same objections as the previous 
month. April is excellent except for occasional showers, and 
the same applies to May, when there may be more rain. But 
the disadvantages of rain in these months are fully compensated 
for by the beauty of the flowers, especially the rhododendrons, 
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remaining months of the year are too wei u? auow oi 
touring with any degree of comfort. They are however con¬ 
sidered the best months for the adventurer who desires to make 
a close acquaintance with the snows, provided he does not object 
to journeying for several days through dripping forests to reach 
his goal. When he has passed through this disagreeable 
climatic zone he will be amply rewarded by long days and 
reasonable weather at the foot of the eternal snows. 

Passes. Travellers entering Sikhim are required to carry 
a pass, and unless so provided will not be allowed to cross the 
frontier. These passes, which are issued for a period of 15 days 
and cost 8 annas for each person, may be obtained on applica¬ 
tion to the Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling It is as well 
to state in your letter the purpose for which you propose? to 
travel (such as for pleasure) and an idea of the route which 
it is intended to follow, as this information is required in making 
out the passes. They must be shown at j:he outposts on the 
routes into Sikhim, such as near Chiabanjan between Phalut 
and Dentam, Rungpo, at Singla Bazaar Outpost, Manjitar 
Bridge, Pedong and Rhenok. 


THE BUNGALOWS 


Accommodation. Both Sikhim and the 
neighbourhood are well provided with travellers’ 
which the visitor is allowed to occupy on production 
Passes for the majority of the bungalows may be obtained from 
the Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling. !f more convenient, 
requisitions for those in Sikhim may be made to the Political 


Darjeeling 
bungalows, 
of a pass. 
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Officer in Sikhim (address Gangtok). A few, which are specified 
in the list, being under the Public Works Department, may be 
reserved by applying to the Executive Engineer, Darjeeling 
Division. But applications for passes to any of these should be 
made well in advance; and this is especially necessary in 
October, during the Pujah holidays, when the bungalows are 
much in demand. The following are the charges for accom¬ 
modation in the bungalows :— 1 


One rupee for each person for occupation during the day 
up to a maximum charge of six rupees. Two rupees 

to a maximum of 


per night for each occupant up 
eight rupees . In the case of Senchal (new) the charge 
for each occupant is four rupees per night up to 
a maximum charge of ten rupees. 

In the case of Senchal (old ), Rangiroon and Badamtam 
the charge for occupation by day only is 8 annas 
for each person up to a maximum of six rupees. 

Passes may be cancelled by the local authorities without 
payment of compensation. 

A refund of bungalow fees is not allowed after the issue of a 
pass, unless it is cancelled. 

Passes must be made over to the Chaukidar in charge. 

Fees are payable in advance to the Political Officer in 
Sikhim, Deputy Commissioner or Executive 
Engineer on the submission of the application for 
the pass. 

Government Officers on duty are allowed to occupy the 
bungalows in the Darjeeling District free of charge. 
In Sikhim they are charged full rates if they occupy 
for more than 7 days. 

1 These charges appear to be now under revision (March, 1922). 
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Out-station cheques in payment of fees should include 
4 annas for every 25/- rupees as discount. 

The bungalows are available only to persons provided with 
passes. A separate pass must be obtained for each 
occupant or party of occupants for each bungalow 
whether going or returning. Persons occupying 
bungalows without passes will be required to pay 
double fees, provided accommodation be available. 

Appended is a complete list of the Travellers’ Bungalows 
in Sikhim and the Darjeeling District. The heights given are 
in feet above sea-level. 


B 



Applications for Passes to Bungalows i to 41 should be made 
to the Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling. 

No, of Room*?* 


Height. 


Distances in Miles, 


6 from Darjeeling 


Senchai (old) 
Senchal (new) 
Rangiroon 
Badamt&ro 
Mir® ~ 
Lopchu 
Kalimpong 


Rississum 

Jorepokri 

Tonglu 

Sandakpbu 

Phalut 

Dentam 


Pamionchi 

Rinchenpong 
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13 from Rinchenpong, 20 from Darjeeling 
z»n2_Singla Bazaar and Rammatn-Bridge, 

13 from Badamtam ... 5,100 

— it m Badamtam and ji from Rungpo* 

3 from Tista Bridge, 5 From Kalimpong 80c 


4 

4 


17. 

Rungpo ... n 


Melli, 9 from Pakyong, 5 from 








Sankokhola ... ... ... 1,200 

4 

1 1 

4 


18. 

Sankokhola 








(Bardang) ^ 5 

>> 

Rungpo, 18 from Kalimpong ... 1,400 


2 X 

4 


19 ! 

Shamdong (Middle 








camp) ... 7 

»> 

Sankokhola, 9 from Gangtok by 








«hort cut—12 by cart road ... 2,300 

2 

I 

4 

* • . 

20} 

Gangtok ... 9 

■ . >* 

Shamdong by short cut—12 by cart 








road, 51 to 63 from Darjeeling accord¬ 








ing to route followed : quickest route 








vid Me ill, Chhapar Bridge and 








Badamtam ... ... ... 5,800 

5 

2 _ 

4 

•»» 

21 . 

Pakyong 9 

)» 

Rongpo, 11 from Gangtok, 14 from 








Pedong, 6 from Roraihang ... 4,700 

2 

I MM 

4 


22. 

Kewzirsg (Sosing) 10 

» 

Pamionchi, 10 from Rinche npong. 








5 from Ligsip ... ... 6,000 

2 

I 

4 


2 3 » 

Temi ... ... jo 

W- 

Kewzing, 11 from Namchi, 14 from 








Shamdong and Rungpo ... ... 5,000 

2 

I 

4 


24. 

Song i2 

M 

Temi, 15 from Gangtok ... ... 4,500 

2 

I 

4 

. r 

25 - 

Narachi _ 11 

II 

Badamtam, 14 from Chakung ... 5*200 

2 

I a *-* 

4 


ad* 

An *»* 12 

D 

Pakyong vid Rhenok, 8 from Pedong 4,700 

3 

I 

-4 

■' • *M 

27 # 

Rhenok 3 

- ** 

Ari, 5 from Pedong ... 3,200 

1 

I 

4 


28 

Rongli ^ 4 

») 

Art, 9 from Sedoncken, 5 from 








Rungpo and 13 from Pakyong 2,700 

2 

I 

4 . 





LIST OF BINGALOWS 



is 




Pusum (Karponang) 

Gangtok, 11 from Singhik 

Dikchu 

Singhik 

Toong 

Chungihang ... 
Chungthang ... 

Lachen 

Lachnng 


33. Singhik 

36. Toong 

37. Chungthang 
3S. I-achen 

39. Lachwng 

41. Yumtbang 




ztions for Passes to Bungalows 42 to 47 should be made to the 
Executive Engineer, Darjeeling Division, Darjeeling. 

No. o i Rooms. No. 


Distance# In Miles. 


Pedong 


\2 from Kalimpong, 4 from Rissi^um, 5 
from Rhcnok 

17 ,5 Darjeeling, 4 from Lopdhu r 3 from 

Tista Bridge 

23 ? f Darjeeling, 3 from P&shoke* 6 from 

Kalimpong, £ x from Badamtam, 5 
from Reang . 

3 M Ti$ta Bridge, 4 from Berrik 

10 n Tista Bridge, 5 from Kalijhora 

5 „ Berrik, *6 from Siligvri 


Pashokc 


f4eang 

Berrik 

Kalijhor* 


C/5 

H 

O 

c 

Cl 

> 

r* 

O 

i 

c/> 
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Sites. These have been erected on specially selected 
sites, so that from the verandahs of many of them excellent 
views of the scenery and surrounding country may be obtained. 
This particularly applies to the bungalows at Senchal, Sandakphu, 
Pbalut, Pamionchi, Rinchenpong, Lopchu, Temi, Song, 
Singhik—to mention no others. 

Situation and size. Bungalows numbered on the list 
t2 to 41 are in Silchim, the remainder are in the Darjeeling 
District. The plan of the different bungalows varies consider¬ 
ably : some are large and commodious buildings,- such as Pedong 
and Yumthang, with rooms for several people, while others 
like Lopchu, Toong and Kapup, are somewhat small. Almost 
all arc very comfortably arranged with bed-rooms and bath¬ 
rooms en suite. 

Service. There is of course no resident khamamah at 
any of the bungalows, each building being solely in charge of 
a chaukidar. A sweeper can be hired on the spot at Kalimpong, 
Jorepokri, Tista Bridge,- Rungpo, Sankokhola, Gangtok, 
Pakyong, Narnchi, Rhenok, Rongli and Dentam, elsewhere 
travellers must take sweepers with them, and no pass will be 
issued except on this condition. 

Furniture, etc. Beds, tables, chairs, lamps with wicks, 
candlesticks, glass, kitchen-utensils, bath and bath-room requi¬ 
sites are provided at each bungalow. Cutlery is supplied 
in Sikhim bungalows, also mattresses in those situated above 
y,ooo ft. Visitors are instructed to take their own bedding, linem 
candles, oil for lamps, provisions, and, in the Darjeeling District, 
cutlery. 

Supplies, etc. Ordinary bazar supplies are obtainable at 
jorepokri, Dentam, Pamionchi, Kalimpong, Tista Bridge, Pedong, 
Namchi, Pakyong, Rhenok, Rongli, Rungpo, Gangtok, and 
Singtam near Sankokhola. 




FOREST BUNGALOWS 

Firewood is provided free of cost at the Nepal 
Road bungalows (Nos. 8 to n). At Kalimpong it is 4 
maund ; the charges in Sikhim are notified in the bungal 
are payable before the delivery of the wood, whether 
travellers themselves or by their servants, coolies, &c. 


Forest Bungalows. 

Besides the Travellers’ rest-houses dealt with above, there 
are, in the Darjeeling District, nine bungalows which are pro¬ 
vided for the use of the Officers of the Forest Department. 
With the permission of this Department these may be occa¬ 
sionally used by the ordinary traveller, 


Applications for this 
privilege should be addressed to the Divisional Forest Officer, 
Darjeeling. These bungalows are supplied with ordinary furni¬ 
ture, crockery, glass and lamps. -Sweepers must be taken as 
none are maintained at any of the Forest rest-houses. 

j. Babu Kbola, 6,000 ft, ; 4 m. E. of Toong, D. H. Ry. 

2. Batassi, 7,000 ft. ; 5 m. N. W. of Jorcpokri. 

3. Debrepani, 6,000 ft. ; 2% m. S. of Jorepokri, 

4. Jaisi, 4,000 ft. ; 2 m. N. and below Lopchu* 

5. Lepchajagat, 7,000 ft. ; 5 rn. W. of Ghoom, on Jorepokri road. 

6. Palmajua, 6,coo ft. ; 4 m. N, of Tong’u, 6 m. N. W. of Batassi 

Forest Bungalow. 

6 m. N. of Rimbick Forest Bungalow, 7 m, S. E. 


Rammam 


Rambi, 

Rimbick, 


6tn.N. of Palmajua Forest Bungalow. 
Note .—The distances and heights in this list are approximate only 

Kalimpong Khasmahai Bungalows. 

The Government Estate of Kalimpong is also well pro 
with Khasmahai Bungalows; permission to occupy them 
be granted by the 


Divisional Officer, Kalimpong, 



bungalows are on an average only 5 m iies apart; the following, 
is a complete list:— 

Dalepehan. 

Tole, 

Siokhbir or Yokprimtam. 

Sinjee. 

Samthar. 

Nimbong. 








. 
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Gorubathan. 

Targta. 

Paten Godok. 

Kumai, 

Pankhasari. 
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OUTLINE TOURS .ft|§| 

LIST of tours is given below, extending fr 
a limited outing of three days to a l( 
expedition in camp penetrating to the f 
of the snows. 


Apart from these, there are included several short trips 
from Darjeeling into the district, which may be easily accom¬ 
plished in a week-end of two days, or even less. 

The figure between the names of the stages denotes the 
distance in miles between the two bungalows or camping 
grounds, /.<?., the length of the day's march.. Full details of 
these tours will be found in the succeeding pages. 

Week-end Trips 

(a) To Tiger Hill (see Appendix III). 

Darjeeling 6 Senchal ; back to Darjeeling, 

(/>) To Rangiroon (see Appendix III). 

Darjeeling 6 Rangiroon ; back to Darjeeling. 

(e) To Rangit river (fishing ; see Appendix III). 

Darjeeling 10 Singla Bazaar (accommodation in 
bazar) ; back to Darjeeling. ft 

(d) To Lopchu (see Appendix III). 

Darjeeling 14 Lopchu; back to Darjeeling. 


Tour I. To ‘ ViewPoint” (18^ miles from Darjeeling 
.see Appendix III). 

Darjeeling 14 Lopchu 3 % Pashoke (from here t< 
View Point Y mile) 17 $4 Pai^^Ung, ~ 
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Tour 2. Rangit-Tista trip (.rr<? Appendix III).. 

Darjeeling 7 J 4 Badamtam 14 S Pashoke 17 # 
Darjeeling. 

4 days 

Tour 3. To Kaiimpong and back (28 miles from Darjeel 
ing] see Appendix III). 

Darjeeling 14 Lopchu 14 Kaiimpong 10 >4 Pashoke 


Darjeeling 14 Ropchu 14 Kaiimpong iotfi Pashoke 
17 H Darjeeling. 

7 days 

BWw Bjjalw 

t Alt: 


4. To Pannonchi and back (44 miles from Darjeel¬ 
ing ; see Appendix III). 


v > Darjeeling 7 % Badamtam 13 4 Chakung 13 

Rinchenpong 10 Pamionchi 10 Rinchenpong 13 

->*- ! ;*YT - V.* «.• . **.■ - — ' . 

mmW-i 


Chakung 20 (?Jtd Singla Bazaar and Ram mam-Bridge) 
' Darjeeling. 0 

8 days 

. 

Tour 5. To Phalut and back (49 miles from Darjeeling ; 
see Appendix III). 

Darjeeling *2)4 jorepokri 10 Tonglu 14 Sandakphu 
12 % Phalut. and back to Darjeeling. 

■' ; j 

9 days 
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Tour 6 Round trip to Phalut and Pamionchi (see 
Appendix III). 

Darjeeling 12 Ml jorepokri 10 Tonglu 14 Sandakphu 
12)4 Phalut 17 Dentam 11 Pamionchi 10 Rinchen¬ 
pong 13 Chakung 20 Darjeeling. 

xo days 


SSI 


Tour 7 * To Gangtok (round trip ; see Appendix III). 

Darjeeling 7 H Badamtam 11 Namchi 11 Temi 12 
Song 15 Gangtok (return) 11 Pokyong 14 Pedong 12 
Kaiimpong 9 & Pashoke i 7 % Darjeeling. 




Tour 7A. Same as Tour 7, but returning as follows - 
Pakyong 9 Rhenok 12% RissisSum x* Kalircpong 

9 % Pashoke 17 54 Darjeeling (see Appendix III), 

13 days 

Tour 8. Pamionchi and Gangtok (round trip; see Appendix 
III). Darjeeling 7# Badamtam 13 V* Chakung 13 
Rinchenpong to Pamionchi 10 Kewzing 10 Temi 12 
Softg 15 Gangtok ; return to Darjeeling as in Tour 7. 

15 days 

Tour 9. Phalut, Pamionchi and Gangtok (round trip; 
see Appendix III). 

Darjeeling 12% Jorepokri 10 Tonglu 14 Sandakphu 
12# Phalut 17 Dentam-u Pamionchi 10 Kewzing 

10 Temi 12 Song 15 Gangtok, returning to Darjeeling 
as in Tour 7. 

The Gates of Tibet g| 

14 days 

Tour 10. to the Jelep La and back {see Appendix III). 

Darjeeling 14 Lopchu 14 Kalimpong 12 Rississum 
x 2 Ari 13 Sedonchen 9 Gnatong 4 Rapup (march 
to Jelep Pass, 3 miles away, returning to Kapup); 
back to Darjeeling same way. 

15 days 

Tour II. To the Nathu La and back (see Appendix III). 
From Darjeeling to Gangtok, as in Tour 7 ; then 
Gangtok 10 Pusum (Karponang)n Changu (march 
to Nathu La, 6 miles away, returning to Changu), 
then back to Gangtok, from here returning to 
Darjeeling as in Tour 7. 
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16 or 17 days 

Tour 12. To Nathu La and Jelep Lx (see Appendix III). 
From Darjeeling to Changu, same as Tour h. 
Spend a day at Changu visiting Nathu La ; then 
Changu 8 Kapup; a day may be spent at Kapup 
visiting Jelep La, returning next day Gnatong, 
Sedonehen, Ari, Rississum (or Pedong), Kalimpong, 
Pashoke (or Lopchu), Darjeeling. 

La,chen, Lachung and the Donkhy* La 
20““22 days 

Tour 13. To Thangu and back (see Appendix III). 

Darjeeling 7 Badamtam r 1 Namchi t r Temi 1 2 
Song 15 Gangtok 13 Dikchu ti Singhik 8 Toong 5 
Chungthang 13 Lachen 13 Thangu. (Return) Lachen, 
Chungthang, Toong, Singhik, Dikchu, Gangtok 10 
Pakyong 14 Pedong 12 Kalimpong 14 Lopchu 14 
Darjeeling. This tour can be reduced from 22 to 
20 days if the short march to Toong is omitted. 

20—22 days 

Tour 14 To Yumthang and back (^Appendix III). 

Same as Tour t3 for the nine marches to Chungthang. 
Then Chungthang 10 Lachung 8 Yumthang. (Return) 
Lachung, Chungthang, then same as Tour 13. 

26 days 

Tour 15. • To Thangu and Yumthang and back to Dar 
jeeling (see Appendix III). 

Same as Tour 13 for the eleven marches to Thangu. 
Then return to Chungthang vid Lachen; from 
Chungthang 10 Lachung 8 Yumthang; return to 
Chungthang vi& Lachung; from Chungthang 9 
marches back to Darjeeling, as in Tour 13. 



Tour 16. Over the Donkhya La (for the tour marches 
over the Pass the traveller must take tents ; see 
Appendix III). 

To Thangu, same as Tour 13. From here tents must 
be taken. The marches over the Pass are as 
follows :—Thangu 10 Gyajong 13 Chu Lamoo is 
(3 Donkhya La 8) Mome Samdong loYumthang. 
From Yumthang to Chungthang via Lachung and 
then return to Darjeeling, as in Tour r 3. 

Jongri and the Guicha La 
17—18 days 

Tour 17. To Jongri and back {see Appendix III). 

Darjeeling 7# Badamtam 13 Yt Chakung 13 Rjn- 
ohenpong 10 Pamionchi-7 Tingling 1 7 Yoksun 1 5 Nibi 
Rock 2 6 Bakyim- 6 Jongri* ; return by same route. 8 

26—28 days 

Tour 18. To the Guicha La and back (s# Appendix III). 
Darjeeling to Jongri, as in Tour 17 (9 marches); then 
Tnnori 2 a Alukthanc* to foot ot Guicha La 2 .; 







(See Appendix III) 

8 days 

Tour 20. Darjeeling 14 Lopchu r r Melli n Rungpo 5; 
Sankokhola 8 Temi 11 Namchi 8 Singla Bazaar 10 
Darjeeling. 

9 days 

Tour 21. Darjeeling 14 Lopchu 8 Tista Bridge 3 Melli 
11 Rungpo 5 Sankokhola 16 Melli 11 Badamtam 
7J6 Singla Bazaar 10 Darjeeling. 

ii days 

Tour 22. Darjeeling t7 % Pashoke 6 V* Melli ti Rungpo 
5 Sankokhola 8 Temi 11 Namchi 8 Singla Bazaar 7 J 4 
Badamtam 11 Melli 6 >4 Pashoke iyJHi Darjeeling. 

ON THE TOUR 

Expenses. The cost of the tour will depend much on the 
traveller’s taste, the number of the party, the distance travelled, 
or the time taken over the tour, and of course it camping forms 
a part of the programme, the expense of porterage on the tents 
must be considered. Withiu recent years prices have risen and 
fluctuated so appreciably that the difficulties in working out any 
reliable estimate of expenditure will be at once apparent. 
The following however, taken from actual experience, may be 
a guide as to the cost of tours. A party of four men in May 
1921 made the round trip, occupying 9 days, from Darjeeling to 
Phalut, Pamionchi, Kewzing, Namchi ancl back to Darjeeling, 
for the total sum of Rs. 600 exclusive of bungalow charges 
and “ drinks.” If the expenditure on the latter is also included, 
a fair average daily expense for one person undertaking this 
trip alone may therefore be estimated at Rs. >0. This figure 
may be reduced if the traveller dispenses with a sirdar i and also 
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EXPENSES—SERVANTS 
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if he walks instead of riding. With regard to the former 
economy a single person of modest means and habits may find 
he can do the sirdar's work himself, having only a few coolies 
to manage ; concerning the latter, all the marches may be walked, 
but certain sections are hot and steep, and the traveller may 
arrive at his destination so fatigued as to be unable to take any 
active interest in the beauties of its position. A ten or twelve 
mile march appears easy on paper, but when much of the road 
is at an angle of 40', and the shade temperature of certain 
portions of the route at anything up to 90’, the situation will be 
realized. ■' • ' . ,>'' ’ , 


Servants 

The Sirdar. Having decided on the outlines of the tour, 
you should at once proceed to engage a sirdar or headman ; he 
is a most important member of the personnel , and on him 
depends much of the success of the expedition. He it is who 
makes all the arrangements for the coolies, and is responsible 
for the transport and similar duties. If you go alone and have 
moderate tastes, you may dispense with his services and manage 
the few coolies required by yourself, but —experto creek —as a 
rule this is not recommended. It is presumed you are out 
for pleasure and wish to be spared the worry of controlling a 
number of rather feckless menials, however well-meaning these 
may be. The Sirdar’s pay is generally 3 rupees a day. He 
speaks Hindustani of a simple kind, and although he cannot 
usually converse in English he often understands plain orders 
communicated in this language. The Darjeeling hotels may be 
able to recommend men for this purpose, but the following list 
of names may be useful:— 

Sirdar Tanjin Ongdu, Hingun Lane, Darjeeling. 

„ Anchu Panto, Hingun Lane, „ 

„ Chotek, Toong Soong Busti, „ 
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is 8 annas a day, and 6 annas if hired in Kalimpong or inSikhim. 
It is doubtful however whether the coolies will agree to go on an 
extended trip for this wage. At holiday times, as during the 
Fujahs in October, extra pay may be required to induce the coolies 
to leave the bazaar and the delights of the JPujah festivities. For 
an expedition to the snows beyond the habitation of man a 
special arrangement may have to be made. The coolies may 
require personal outfit, which will vary according to the distance 
penetrated. Boots, vest, blanket and snow-glasses for each 
man may have to be provided, and the Sirdar will have to make 
suitable plans for their rations while in the wilds. 

The rates in British Bhutan and Sikhim being appreciably 
lower than those in Darjeeling, it may be considered expedient 
to discharge the first batch at Kalimpong or Gangtok, and 
engage a cheaper lot from these centres for the remainder of the 
journey. This plan will however necessitate a halt of a day or 
two at these places to make the necessary arrangements, and 
is not very satisfactory. The system of engaging fresh coolies 
from stage to stage has its advocates, but it needs considerable 
extra time, as you may have to wait at different stages while the 
requisite number of men is being collected. 

The coolies may always be kept in a good temper by a 
judicious distribution of cheap cigarettes as a reward for any 
arduous march. These may be doled out after a satisfactory 
day’s work has been accomplished. A large box of these may 
therefore be included in. the stores for this purpose. 

Bearer. Unless one has a Hillman, or a very strong healthy 
plainsman, as a bearer, it is wiser not to take one’s own servant. 
Neither is there any need for this, because a good Sirdar , or 
one of his assistants, will undertake all the personal service 
required, such as waiting at table, and the work of “ valet ” 
generally. These duties may be somewhat roughly performed, 
but they are well-intentioned, and the men soon learn their 
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habits An ordinary “ house-servani ” is apt to get ill 
fall out,” under the hard conditions of living incurred on 
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tour. 


Personal Outfit. The traveller will meet with extremes 
of temperature, he will cross hot valleys in the daytime and stay 
in bungalows at high altitudes at night. He will therefore 
require to arrange his clothing accordingly. For the day’s 
march, except on the higher routes, “shorts,” 1 putties, light 
coat with spine-pad or else of sunproof cloth, and a substantial 
s0 la topi, are an essential part of his costume. Glare-glasses 
for sunlight and for snow may be included. But one should 
beware of arriving in a light kit at a high bungalow before one’s 
warmer garments are brought in by the coolies a good plan is 
to carry on one’s horse a small canvas satchel, in which, among 
other necessities lor the journey, may be packed a warm waist 
coat and sweater, which may be donned as occasion requires. 
A waterproof may be strapped in a roll on the pommel of the 
saddle. The Syre may be made to carry these, but he is not 
always able to keep pace with the horse, so the former plan is 
recommended Two pairs of boots should be taken, one pair 
with studs for climbing, the other plain for marching. Screw 
studs together with a small screw-driver are best, and a few 
•-« spares ” should be taken, to replace those that are lost. Do 
not get boots too wide in the welt, otherwise the foot will not 
go comfortably into the rather narrow stirrup of the hired 
saddle. A pair of slippers will be found useful in the bungalow 
after a tiring march. Field-glasses and a pocket compass should 
not be omitted. A stout stick will be of assistance in walking. 


1 
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1 The best kind of “shorts ’’ is that sometimes worn by soldiers and 
cot long, so as to fall below the knee and to allow of being tucked into the 
putties when one is cold or passing through thick or leech-infested under¬ 
growth. Ordinarily this extra length is turned up above the knee and held in 
place by 2 buttons. 
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PERSONAL OUTFIT 

For a trip of 9 days for a single person, over t 
Pamionchi route, the following list of clothing, exj 
toilet requisites, may he considered 

Man’s outfit 


Lady’s outfit .— 

2 pairs boots. 

2 do. putties. 

4 do, stockings, 

3 combinations. 

1 large sola topi, 
r knitted sleeping jersey. 


2 pairs boots (J pair studded), 
a pairs putties. 

1 pair stockings. 

4 pairs socks. 

2 undervests (thick). 


1 covert coat. 

? knitted coat. 
3 shirts. 


1 waterproof* 
a suits pyjamas. 

J dressing-gown, 

I pair slippers. 

I camp suit complete. 

1 pair riding-breeches. 

For a lady a veil is useful, but in extreme cold a woollen 
scarf tied across the face preserves the complexion, keeps the 
ears warm, and does not flap about like a veil. 

Washing. The Sirdar can generally arrange for a limited 
number of smaller articles to be washed, on an extended tour, 


1 hot water bottle. 


6 soft collars. 

1 silk blouse. 

11 knitted necktie. 

1 waterproof 

1 sweater. 

1 long woollen scarf. 

t overcoat. 

1 pair thick gloves. 


2 do. (medium). 

2 night-dr e sses. 

1 waist-coat (warm). 

1 dressing-gown. 

1 coat flight}. 

1 pair slippers. 

1 do. (heavy). 

2 divided skirts, for 

* spine-pad. 

walking. 
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provided there is a short march, or a halt of a day, 
sunshine for drying. 

Bedding. Although mattresses are provide* 
the bungalows in the Darjeeling district, the) are c 
in Sikhini at those rest-houses which are situate 
height of 7,oco ft. The traveller will therefore b 
bring a mattress or a serviceable substitute, such as a 
(quilt), with him. His bedding should be packed in a good 
stout. Willesden canvas hold-all or Wolsey valise. In the higher 
altitudes, and especially in camp, the traveller should see before 
“ turning in ” that this hold-ail is placed underneath, so as to 
form the lower layer of his bed, and thus prevent the cold from 
striking up from the ground. The Sirdars often stack this 
article in a corner, not realising its usefulness in this respect. 
For a tour near the snow-line a sleeping-bag is necessary. This 
may be cheaply and effectively made by taking two bags of stout 
cloth each 6 ft. by 4 ft., and sewing one inside the other, with 
several layers of thick brown paper “ sandwiched ” m between. 
hx extreme cold the traveller will sleep inside this article, but 
in ordinary circumstances it may be used underneath the 
bedding in the same way as the hold-all (see above). 

The whole of the bedding should always be carried in the 
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Packing 1 . No special boxes are needed for the packing 


of the traveller’s, personal belongings ; the cooly can generally 
accommodate himself to a small box or portmanteau. No large 
t runks are of course possible, as a cooly-load should not exceed 
6 q lbs. A strong metal uniform-case has been found con 
venient, and stout leather suit-cases are also serviceable. For 
rough clothing a waterproof “kit-bag” is an easy article for a 
cooly to carry, but the contorts, if at all good, are apt to suffer 
from this crude method of packing. 


Horses. Riding ponies, with saddles, may be hired at 
Rs. 4 each per diem. Syces accompany these, and are included 
in the above charge. The Sirdar will arrange for these and also 
for their food. The traveller will of course examine the horse he 
proposes to take, as much of his comfort depends on having a 
decent mount. During the tour he might also occasionally 
enquire into its maintenance and treatment, as the syces are 
careless creatures when outside the range of the owner’s 
supervision. For a long expedition he. should see that his pony 
is well shod before starting, as there are very few places on the 
route where this can be done. 
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For any of the months in which rain may be expected 
special attention should be paid to protection from the wet. 
Water-proof sheeting squares may be given to those coolies 
carrying delicate objects such as cameras and similar articles, 
but for ordinary purposes nothing can equal the ghoom. This 
is an indigenous appliance, being a woven grass rectangular 
mat, or shield, and is used by all the local coolies as a protection 
against rain They can be obtained in the Darjeeling bazaar 
for a very small sum, and when not in use are folded double and 
carried on the top of the baggage. When opened out they act 
like a pent-roof over the load, and thus form an excellent 
rain-proof covering. 
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Double Marches. For those who are pressed for time, 

“ double marches ” may be necessary, and for these the coolies 
are paid at the rate of two days for the one day. These forced 
marches should however be made with discretion, allowance 
being made for the heavy work they entail on the coolies— 
unless they are lightly laden with this in view. To finish up a 
tour with a double march, say, from Namchi, Chakung, or Tonglu, 
to Darjeeling may cause no hardship, but it is advisable not 
to start out with a long 11 trek ” on the first day, as probably 
the coolies have not yet got ** into their stride." 

On the other hand for those whose time is not limited, 
during an extended tour, it is often an advantage if the programme 
of marches is so arranged that it includes a halt; of one whole day 
at any particularly attractive bungalow. Such a plan not only 
allows the traveller an opportunity to appreciate the beautiful 
scenery at his leisure, but. it also enables him to give a welcome 
rest to his servants, coolies, and riding animal. 

Along most of the regular routes there are mile-posts which 
are fairly correct. In some cases it is a little difficult at first 
to find out what place the beginning or ending of the counting 
refers to, but this is generally revealed as one progresses. 

Stores. The provisions required for the journey may be 
divided into two parts: (a) those obtained by the traveller 
himself and (f>) those supplied by the Sirdar. The former may be > 
called the Table Requisites, and the latter Kitchen Requisites 

Table Requisites These comprise the preserved and 
tinned foods required to supplement the " bazaar ” supplied by 
the cook. Messrs. Madar & Co., Darjeeling (lower shop) have 
considerable experience in making up stores, and can estimate 
the quantities necessary. The goods may be put up in boxes, 
a selection of each kind in each box, and, if a long tour is con¬ 
templated, a list, of the contents of each box will be provided. 
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replenishing. In. case the supply of bread fails, the cook can 
generally prepare scones, and the ingredients for this should be 
included in the stores. A good dean way to carry bread is 
to pack the loaves in a large, wholesale biscuit-tin—the provision 
dealer can generally be persuaded to part with one of these. 

Drinking Water. The water at all the bungalows may 
be considered good. At many of them there are filters. At the 
lower levels the water has been accused of causing fever, but 
this is doubtful. As a precaution a Berkfeldt filter may be taken. 
At the higher altitudes the water, as it flows from the mountain 
side, may be drunk without fear. 

Marwa. The indigenous drink of Sikhitn is marwa, a com¬ 
paratively harmless beverage—in its exhilarating properties midway 
between tea and mild beer. It is drunk by sucking it through 
a bamboo “ straw ” (cheoo) out of a large bamboo pot (paip), 
and, according to a Lepcha expert, it requires the contents of 
at least three of these generous receptacles to produce any 
noticeable effect. Marwa is fermented from millet seed, and 
is drunk warm, like tea it is a refreshing drink when taken 
occasionally.,.; >• ’ ' •' ; ,• ,, . , 






Letters. One of the objects of the holiday may be to 
get away from one’s correspondence, but in case communication 
with the outside world is considered necessary, the Sirdar wil 
arrange for letters to be brought in to different pre-arranged 
points, and also for letters to be conveyed to the nearest post 
office. Post-offices or boxes will be found at most of the larger 
bazaars, and the officials in charge are always willing to arrange 
for letters to be sent on There are Telegraph Offices at Rungpo, 
Rhenok, Kalimpong, Gangtok and Gnatong. 

Money and Payments. Cheques for small amounts 
may be accepted at Gangtok and Kalimpong, but at no other 
places. The traveller is therefore recommended to make his 
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in order to prepare the bungalow, and, especially at the higher 
: altitudes, to get good fires burning. 

It will be found most satisfactory to walk down hill and 
tide up, a method of progression best for man and beast. 
The syces should be made to follow close, and they may 
carry light things such as hand-cameras, field-glasses, water¬ 
proofs and articles which may be required from time to time on 
the march. A bait for lunch may be made at any 
Lunch. pretty or convenient place, and the tiffin-cooly 
should be able to make all the arrangements for an alfresco meal. 
He should never be far away while on the march, and a good man 
will understand this and follow accordingly. In case of accident 
however the traveller may carry an “ emergency ration ” of plain 
chocolate in his pocket. A small collapsible cup for drinking 
purposes carried in the pocket may be found useful on warm 
marches, while a cha%ul (water-bottle), slung on the syce % may 
be considered, A spirit-lamp outfit will soon boil a kettle of 
tea, but the tiffin-man will make a fire and boil the water in 
almost the same time. A quicker plan still is to bring hot tea 
in a “Thermos” flask , it is then ready at once. To prever t 
this being broken it should be kept in a padded bag stuffed 
with cocoanut coir and drawn in at the top with a tape. After 
lunch the cooly will generally roughly “ wash up ” and pack, 
while his master proceeds on the march. In 
Tea OJI ordinary circumstances the destination should be 

arrival reac hed about tea-time, and you will have this 

meal in the verandah, while looking out on the new prospect. 
If you should arrive ahead of the coolies, the cook and tiffin- 
cooly will certainly be present, and tea will soon be available, 
provided these two men are up to the mark. If not too tired 
you may explore the neighbourhood until dark, and then order 
dinner. A little reading or writing according to taste then may 
be indulged in, and “so to bed. 5 ' The Sirdar may come in for 





LUNCHEON BASKET 
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orders for the morrow or to ask about the food, and if his day’s 
work has been satisfactory he may be rewarded with the equi¬ 
valent of “ you have done very well,” which will please him, 
before he retires for the night. 

Cleanliness and other details. Before leaving in the 
morning the traveller should see that the bungalow and any of 
the furniture, etc. used is left clean, and that any breakages 
are paid for, and entered in the bungalow book He is advised 
to be very careful and strict with regard to these matters, and 
to check at once any slovenliness or omissions on the part 
of his servants He will of course enter his name and date 
in the bungalow book and see that all payments have been 
made. If the chaukidar (caretaker) of the bungalow has been 
attentive he may tip him from 4 to 8 annas. 

The Luncheon Basket. . As this, with a few other 
light articles, will alone form one man’s load, a fairly substantial 
basket may be provided. It must be remembered however 
that the “ tiffin-cooly ” is expected to keep pace with bis master, 
so that his load should at the same time be a little lighter than 
that borne by the other porters. But in case the traveller 
arrives at his destination before the main body of his servants, 
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I receptacle for cold meats, eggs, 


,, potted meat 


i-/monor ( 


etc, 

I tin luncheon-tongue. 
4 napkins, 
i duster. 



and cork-screw, 


Jams and similar condiments in hermetically sealed tins are 
messy things when once opened, but may be “ decanted ” into 
small square bottles with metal screw-tops. A few of these 
useful receptacles, that have originally contained “ peardrops ” 
or peppermints, may generally be procured from a provision 
merchant. Tins with tight-fitting, lever lids are even better. 


GENERAL HINTS 


Medicines, etc The only complaint that the traveller 
is likely to suffer from is mountain sickness. In its acute forms 
this is very distressing, but generally it amounts only to a dull 
headache. A dose of “ Asperin 1 will usually cure it. The 
chances of mountain sickness may be avoided by approaching 
heights leisurely and without excessive exertion. After a time, 
if no ill effects disclose themselves, more energetic action may 
be indulged in. Most people find 12,000 feet the critical height 
when approached from a much lower level, and the untried 
traveller is advised to go “ dead slow ” at this stage. But 
when once this elevation has been surmounted, with only a 
temporary indisposition, still greater altitudes can often be 
attacked with impunity. Persons with tender skins will find 
“ Elcaya ” useful in case of sun or wind-burn, and with this, 
cracked lips, which are common, may be prevented Snow 
blindness may be relieved at once by a spot of castor oil 
being dropped into the eye. 

The principal use for any drugs carried by the traveller will 
be in connection with his own coolies, or with the poorer people 
he may meet. Quinine in generous quantities should be 




mixture may be included. The following list may be useful - 

Asperin. Chlorodyne. 

Quinine Castor oil. 

Cr€me Elcaya. Cotton wool. 

Carbolated vaseline. Sticking plaster (India-rubber). 

Boracic acid powder. Bandages. 

Cough mixture. 

Literature. In the long dark evenings of the cold 
weather, the traveller will find some time for reading before and 
after dinner. He will therefore include a few favourite books in 
his baggage. A certain amount of light literature, novels, maga¬ 
zines, etc., is provided in most of tjie bungalows. Should he 
desire, however, to make a closer acquaintance with the country 
in which he is travelling than is possible with his own unaided 
observation, the following books may be referred to :— 

Sir J. D. Hooker ; Himalayan Journals (2nd cd. m 1 vol ) London, 
1891. La. Svo. 

D. W FreshScld, Round Kangchenjunga. London, 1903. Roy. Svo. 
[Maps, bibliography,] 

Gazetteer of Sikkim Calcutta, 1S94, 4to, [Maps, bibliography.] 

J. A. H. Louis, The Gates of Tibet. Calcutta, 1894. 8vo. 

L. A. Waddell, Among the Himalayas (2nd ed.) London, 1900. 8vo, 
(Map ] 

J> C. White, Sikkim and Bhutan. London, 1909. 4to. 

“ Lady Pioneer, A.” The Indian Alps. London, 1876. Svo. 

F. Donaldson, Lepcha Land. London, 1900. Svo. 

Sir S. G. Bnrrard and H. H. Hayden, The Geography and Geology 
of the Himalayan Mountains and Tibet. Calcutta, 1907-8. 4to. 

W. J. Buchanan, Notes on Tours in Darjeeling and Sikkim (with 
Map). Darjeeling, 1916. 
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A. M. Kellas, The Mountains of Northern Sikhim and Garhwal. 
(Reprinted from “The Alpine Journal,” May 1912, Spottis- 

woode & Co.) 

R. J. Minney, Midst Himalayan Mists. Calcutta, 1920. 

J. Campbell Forrester, The Sanctuary of the Himalayas. Calcutta, 

Camping, it the traveller contemplates camping in 
Sikhim away from the bungalow routes, he must carefully 

■ to avoid as far as possible objectionable 
camping grounds. The chief drawbacks to this method of 
touring are the leeches and other annoying pests. In certain 
— ■ ’ ’ i for instance along the Yoksun 

sites may be 


Sikhim away from the bungalow 
arrange his programme M “ 

camping ground 

p . 

regions they cannot be avoided, as 
route to Jongri, but usually some less overgrown 
selected, and a free application of salt will generally keep these 

intruders at bay. 

Except for a rough shelter for his coolies, the traveller is 
not likely to secure a suitable tent in Darjeeling. He should 
accordingly arrange to bring one with him from the plains. For 
two persons an 80 lbs. Subaltern’s Field Service Tent will be 
found ordinarily suitable, although for the higher altitudes some 
additions to this as generally supplied, may be necessary. For 
instance the inner fly may be so prolonged as to fold right under 
the tent and so form a continuous ground-sheet, a very snug 
arrangement in cold, windy places. The minimum of camp 
furniture, strong and simple, should be taken, and it is not 
likely that the traveller will find this forthcoming in Darjeeling 
either for purchase or hire. The following may be considered 
necessary;— 

1 Folding camp cot (the X pattern is perhaps the lightest 
and simplest), 
i Folding camp table. 




i Folding camp chair. 

i Lantern (Lord's camp lantern, in a tin case, is a very 
good one) 

i Collapsible basin and bucket 
A square of waterproof will be found useful as a ground 
sheet, especially where leeches abound. 


Care of the feet Residents in the plains (and probably 
others too) may find that a day’s march in the hills is at first 
very trying to the feet. For ordinary foot-soreness a change of 
boots and socks may be sufficient, but such troubles as blisters 
should be carefully treated. These often arise from a long 
march down-hill, occurring either on the toes, or on the instep 
from the pressure of the bootlaces. In the first place every 
effort should be made to “break boots in” before actually 
undertaking a tour. The feet may be hardened by soaking in 
salt and water occasionally, and by putting two or three tea¬ 
spoonfuls of powdered alum into the socks every morning, 
before the date of starting. It is very soothing to sprinkle 
Fuller’s Earth in the socks before putting them on, or they may 
be rubbed inside, especially at the heel and instep, with a 
piece of soap. If blisters appear they should be pricked and 
powdered with boracic acid, a pad of cotton wool being placed 
over them as protection. In the case of a blister on the instep, 
a folded pocket handkerchief placed under the tongue and laced 
m will give relief on a long march. Double tongues are useful 
to prevent instep blisters, and they also keep out leeches. Do 
not neglect blisters, as these may take all the pleasure out of 
the tour. 


Pests, etc. A drawback to touring in this delightful land 
is that it harbours pests which are particularly offensive to man. 
Chief among these is the leech ( joonk) which is found at many 
places between the heights of 4,000 and 8,000 feet, especially in 
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forests or jungle land. Iu the drier months they are not so 
troublesome, but a little rain in places like Cb&kung, Pamiouchi, 
and between Namchi and Temi, will bring them out in large 
numbers. Salt is their greatest enemy, and an application of 
this to the offender will generally end his career. In places 
where they are very bad the Sirdat will provide the traveller with 
a stick, at one end of which is tied a small bag of damp salt, 
and with this he can easily keep these troublesome pests at bay. 
The indigenous method is to put tobacco leaves in the little bag, 
and when wet the juice acts as a deterrent. When a 
leech has actually caused a wound this may be treated with 
boric powder. One authority advises leaving the wound alone 
and letting it bleed until it naturally dries up. The only protec¬ 
tion for the legs that will keep out the leech is a well tied on 
putti, and this must be really well tied on to be at all effective. 

Biting flies are numerous, especially in the lower valleys, 
in April and May, and a net to sleep under in some of the 
bungalows may be useful. Singhik bungalow, in the early part 
of May, has a bad reputation for a species of mosquito, while 
in the daytime in this neighbourhood there is a very poisonous 
fly, the pipsee, called bhusna, which however may be kept at bay 
by means of Muskatol. In the bungalows along the Tista one 
must be on one’s guard against mosquitoes and sandflies. 1 

In some of the forests at 5,000 feet tree-ticks {singkam) 
abound, which burrow into the flesh and cause an irritating 
wound, They get into the clothing and bedding, and a sharp 
look-out should be kept for these unwelcome visitors. 

Snakes are not infrequently met with in the lower valleys, 
among these being the cobra and the krait; but they generally 
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1 Remedy against sandflies : 1 part oil of Cassia, 2 parts brown oil of 
Camphor, 4—5 parts Vaseline (or Salad-oil or Lanoline). Mix wefl and smear 


on skim 
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make themselves scarce 
passing along. 

is Photography A 

regard to his exposures, 
longer the exposure” 


when the traveller and his retinue are 


word of advice to the amateur with 
This is, “ the colder the climate the 
One very successful professional has 
even expressed the opinion that with somewhat similar lighting 
conditions at io,ooo feet elevation he would double the exposure 
ordinarily given in Calcutta. The amateur must therefore beware 


of under-exposure. The temperature of the place of develop¬ 


ment is also important to a very sensitive plate, as in this part 
of the process “ the colder the development the longer the 
exposure.” For instance, a plate exposed for 4 seconds and 
developed in Darjeeling may be found correct, but it taken in 
Darjeeling and developed in Calcutta, an exposure of 3 seconds 
will be found sufficient. It is worth while to take with one a 
small supply of tabloid developer, and check the exposures 
by means of a few “tests” on the spot. The bath rooms ot 
most of the bungalows can with little difficulty be converted at 
night into quite safe dark rooms. 

In the hot weather it is advisable not to leave the develop¬ 
ment until one has reached the plains. It should, if possible, 
be done in Darjeeling. 
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For snows a Telephoto-lens and a light-filter will be found 
useful. Most of the villagers one meets are pleased to stand 
as models for photography or sketching, for 0*1 small gratuity of 
an anna or two, and if a little shy at first this is soon overcome. 
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SPORT 

As a whole the sport in Sikhim is not good. Game is 
scarce except in certain places, although the jungle and covert 
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appear admirable haunts for all kinds of birds and animals. 
This scarcity may be due to the leech and similar plagues which 
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are certainly obnoxious enough to discourage any living things 
from settling in the SiVhim forests 

Licenses For a license to shoot under the Sikhim Game 
Laws application should be made to the Political Officer in 
Sikhim, Gangtok A license for large game such as Ammon, 
Burnel, Gazelle, etc , costs Rs. 30 for the season, while for a 
small-game license entitling the holder to shoot Pheasants, 
Partridges, Woodcock, etc,, Rs. 10 is charged, No license is 
required for the shooting of Bears, Leopards and Pigs. The 
shooting season for Ram Chakor, Partridges, Pheasants, etc., 
extends from 16 September to 14 March ; that for wild fowl, 
such as Geese, Ducks and Teal, from 16 September to 14 
April, both days inclusive; Snipe and Woodcock from 1 


September to 31 March. 



The dimensions laid down as a definition of shooting heads 
which one is permitted to kill, are as follows :— 

Ammon... ... 35 ins. 

Burhel ... ... 93 ins. 

The Game Laws for the Darjeeling district are the same as 
those applicable to the whole of Bengal; licenses may be 
obtained from the District Offices or the Divisional Forest 
Officer on payment of a fee of Rs. 10. 

Game Birds Jungle fowl are found at the lower levels 
among the forests sloping down to the Tista and Rangit rivers, 
such as Nya Bazaar below Chakung, and above the Tista and 
Manjitar Bridges. Near the Rongli Chu, between Ari and 
Sedonchen, they may also be seen. In some of the valleys 
near Kapup the blood-pheasant (sameh) abounds, as welJ 
as at Jongri, and at times a fair bag may be got On the 
heights above Change the tnonal pheasant may be found, and 
the enthusiastic shikari may discover many other places which 
will repay a visit. But any sport of this nature means very 
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Sportsmen intending to shoot or fish in Sikhim are advise 1 
write for a copy of the State Game Laws, which may be obta.~> 
on application to the General Secretary to HL H. the Mahanr’" 
Sikhim, Gangtok. All particulars regarding sport in the i_ 
are included in this notification, which contains some useL 



information. 
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bard work, and only the most energetic will care to undertake 

the trouble. 
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Big Game. In the true sense of the word there is no big 
game in Sikhim. The Himalayan Black Bear {Dom, Bhutia; 


Sona, Lepcha) inhabits some parts, but is rarely seen, although 
one occasionally meets a countryman who carries the marks 
of his daws. The wild goat, Coral (Cemas goral or nemorhoc- 
dus goral; called Ra-gugu locally\ is sometimes met with 
between 3,000 and 8,000 feet, especially in the forest below 
Jongri. On the higher slopes of the Himalayas, generally at a 
height of about 13,000 feet, lives the Bttrhei or Blue Wild Sheep 
(Ovis Nahum; local name Nao). Above Jongri these animals 
are occasionally seen, while on the grassy mountain sides 
overhanging Thangu and Lachung small flocks may be observed. 
On the route over the Donkhya La the Burhel may be shot, 
and the energetic sportsman may also bring home a specimen of 
the great Tibetan sheep. 


ART AND ANTIQUITIES 

Collecting. Although the visitor to Sikhim will find in 
the monasteries and some of the private houses, specimens of 
the religious and secular art of the people, it is hardly likely 
that he will be able to secure any of these for himself. For 
very wisely, as regards the furniture of the monasteries, a State 
order has been issued forbidding the lamas, under severe 
penalties, to part with any of the fittings or utensils. As to 
any interesting articles in the private dwellings, these $re gener¬ 
ally the property of the better class people, who naturally do 
not care to sell their household gods, and meet with a chilly 
reserve any overtures that may be made. It will be as well 
therefore if the visitor respects these conditions and makes 
no efforts in this direction. 
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But at certain centres, such as Kalimpong, Darjeeling and 
Gangtok, good examples of the art of the country may be 
obtained from dealers and other agents, and the visitor who 
desires any pleasing records of the State cannot do better than 
conduct his negotiations through these useful channels. In 
Darjeeling there are the dealers’ shops, but elsewhere the 
Sndar will bring the intending purchaser into touch with likely 
agents. Kalimpong, at times, is a good mart for objects of art, 
as it is on the direct road from Tibet; and to a lesser degree the 
same may be said of Gangtok. 

Prices. The prices of these objects vary much, according 
to the season, and for other reasons, but the following may be a 
guide to the intending purchaser. The lower price is for an 
ordinary every-day article, while the higher is for a much 
decorated or antique specimen. 

Amulet; these contain written charms. Those for men 
are called ksdoom„ and for women kachoong. 

in silver, Rs. 25 
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Banner (from Temple). Tibetan picture, tankah , from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 125 

Bell, tesbo, price according to tone, new and ordinary one 
Rs. 7 ; a very good one Rs. zo Bell and double 
thunderbolt, tetbo and dorje, a good set, Rs. 50 

Bone apron, made of carved human bones and 

used in the ritual, Rs. 80 to Rs 200. 

Book-covers (wood), sing/ip or lipsing, Rs. 50 to Rs. 75. 

Boots (long), seompah , from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 a pair. 

Bowls (wood), tyup pobo. These are made out of an 
excrescence or knot produced on oaks, maples and 
other mountain forest trees by a parasitical plant 
(Balanophora). Specially good ones have the 
power of ejecting in the form of smoke any. food 
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which may have been poisoned. These fetch extra¬ 
vagant prices, but the ordinary ones mounted in 
silver are Rs. 7 each. 

A jade bowl is called yangke pobo , and these 
naturally fetch high prices, especially if in a 
decorated metal receptacle (Kashoo ): Rs 1,000 
may be asked for a good set 

Boxes (metal), f.sunbatta The shapes and sizes of these 
vary considerably. A round shallow box with lid, 
with embossed pattern, about 10" in diameter, may 
be valued at Rs. 20 to Rs. 30, If decorated with 
stones Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. Small rectangular boxes, 
often with corners chamfered, Rs. 8 to Rs. 12. 

Cap {topi), aiyah , with 4 fur flaps and rounded top with 
tassel, Rs. 7 to Rs. 12. 

Charms (portable), gaiib-sunkoor. These contain a written 
prayer, or sometimes a small figure. They are 
rectangular with a foliated arch at the top. Rs. 30. 

Cymbals, rUm, Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 a pair. A single 
cymbal or bell, tingcha , struck with small piece of 
wood or horn, Rs. 15. ' ’ ’ 

Devil-dagger, poorrpoh, ordinary Rs. 5 ; very good one 
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Incense burner (hanging with chains), santzpurr, Rs 35 

to Rs. 50 , ..V>” ,' \ 1 

Knife ( kookri\ dopyakhi, ordinary Rs. 5 ; good one 


Pictures, see Banners. 

Pipe (tobacco), Kangta-woo& (ordinary) Rs. 3 ; jade 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 60,. 

Praying-wheel, mani, common Rs. 5 ; copper Rs. 15 
to Rs. 20 ; silver or ivory Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. 

Table (folding), chttksi , wood Rs. 35 ; metal Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 75 ; if enriched and studded with stones Rs, 150 
to Rs. 200. 

Tea-pot, chambt, plain Rs. 20; decorated Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 75. 

Thunderbolt, dorje, Rs. 10 to Rs. 23. 

Tinder-case, chandmak , common Rs. 5 ; decorated Rs. 15. 

Trumpet, gyaffng, sold in pairs, Rs. 50 to Rs. 75. Long 
telescopic trumpet, radoong in pairs, copper Rs. 50 
a pair ; silver-mounted Rs. 50 or Rs. 75. Conch- 
trumpet:, toon$ho } Rs 50 to Rs 75. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TOURS 



HE four week-end trips preceding the series of 
“Outline Tours, ” indicated on page 25, may all 
be accomplished by spending one night away 
from Darjeeling, in fact if time presses they may 
be “ done ” in a day. But to enjoy these out¬ 
ings thoroughly it is better to take two days. 

The trip to Senchal and Tiger Hill will be found fully 
described in the local guides, and only a brief account is neces¬ 
sary. To Ghoom four roads present themselves—the Cart 
Road, the Calcutta Road, Jalapahar Road, and the Auckland 
Road. Of these the two most picturesque are the Calcutta 
Road and the Auckland Road, both of which present fine 
views. From Ghoom the path breaks off to the left between 
two cart-roads, the one leading to Takdar Cantonment, the 
other being the. railway road. Disregarding these two broad 
roads, and taking the middle track which ascends sharply past 
the residential quarter of Ghoom, you are soon in forestland. 
The path is good, and in hour the ruins of some barracks 
and the dak-bungalow of Senchal appear in sight. Tiger Hill, 
from which the finest views may be obtained, is a mile further on. 

The excursion to Rangiroon is similar to the preceding 
as far as Ghoom. Here, taking the broad cart-road to the 
left, the visitor passes under the “ Catchment Area/’ and by a 
rather gaudily-painted Nepali drinking fountain, until the village of 
Simkuna is in sight—2 miles from Ghoom. Here, on the left, 
a sign-post points the Vvay to Rangiroon, which is reached after 
a steep descent of a mile through thick forest. 

The trip to the Rangit river will be found described under 
“ Fishing Tours ” (sen Appendix III) 

The Lopchu excursion is similar to the Rangiroon outing, 
described above, as far as Simkuna village. From this point 
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you should continue along the cart-road and through the gap 
just beyond this village. The road winds grandly under 
natural buttresses of rock, and overlooks the lower hills descend¬ 
ing to the plains of Kuch-Bihar. About 3 miles beyond the 
gap, the cart-road breaks off suddenly to the right, near a 
picturesque opening with another Nepalese fountain, and drops 
down to Takdar Cantonment. But the Lopchu road, now 
only a bridle-path, continues straight on, through fine, wooded 
country, gradually descending until a steep little zigzag brings 
the traveller to the bungalow. This rest-house is a very small 
one, but prettily situated, and commanding a unique view of 
the mountains. From this point, without moving the eyes, a 
glance, takes in the top of Kangchenjunga (28,000 ft.) and 
the bed of the Rangit river at 1,000 feet, a. vertical mass of 
the earth's surface of over 27,000 feet. 


Tour 1. To “ View Point ” 

The route as far as Lopchu (5*300 ft.) is the same as that 
just described. Here at the quaint little bungalow the first night 
may be spent. 

The next morning, still descending, the road winds through 
the Pashoke Tea Estate, and under the residence of the late 
Mr. Lister (whose kindly hospitality so many will remember), 
until after 4 % miles the lonely bungalow of Pashoke is reached. 
Throughout most of the route the forest scenery is most impres 
sive. At the rest-house the baggage may be left, and the traveller 
will continue the descent of f mile to the 
substantial summer-house marking “ View Point.” 
This is an excellent picnic place, and an hour or 
so may be pleasantly spent here, in lunching, and looking down 
at the lovely view of the meeting of the Rangit and Tista rivers 
*,000 feet immediately below. (See Plate III.) 


“ Vie\y 
Point” 




The Meeting of the Rangit and the Tista from 


View Point 
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For the night the traveller may return the short distance 
to Pashoke and sleep there, or go back the 5 % miles to Lopchu» 
as he chooses, retracing his steps the next,, day to Darjeeling. 



Tour 2. 


Mm 


Kangst-Tista trip 

The first day’s march is a short one of 7 miles, descending 
steadily past Lebong, through tea-gardens and forest, to Badamtam 
bungalow, situated on an open knoll, a little way off the road, and 
looking across to wooded hills 

The following day the route begins with a steep drop, through 
forest, of 3 miles to the Rangit river at Manjitar. About 1 s mile 
down, a bluff, pushing its way through the trees, presents a fine 
vantage ground for a bird’s-eye view of the river, the suspension 
bridge, and the bazaar of Manjitar, all looking very diminutive» 
about 2,000 feet directly beneath. 

Having reached the river, the traveller is not supposed to 
cross the bridge without a Pass, as this is the Sikhim frontier, so he 
proceeds down the right bank of the Rangit by a good level road, 
through beautiful scenery, to the junction of the Rangit and Tista 
rivers—about 6 miles from the suspension bridge This meeting 
of the waters is a remarkable sight, the two rivers generally 
presenting entirely different colours as they flow for some distance 
side by side before they merge into the great volume of the Tista, 
The colours vary according to the season, but usually tire Tista 
wears the dull opacity of green jade, while the Rangit is clear and 
transparent; Passing the junction, the road now clings to the 
right bank of the Tista for about 1 % mile, until a bridge over a 
small tributary known as the Ranji is reached. Here it joins the 
road to Pashoke, but the traveller may push on the r / 3 mile to the 
Tista Bazaar and the Suspension Bridge. Both these are worth 
seeing—the bazaar is picturesque, and the view of the river 
looking down from the bridge is noteworthy. The traveller may 







views of the surrounding country are to be obtained. Below will 
be seen the valleys of the Rangit and Tista, and the shining 
roofs of the Tista bazaar, still apparently quite close The 
Pashoke spur will be easily recognised, and beyond that the 
Bad&mtam spur with its white bungalow is visible from mile 7#. 
Just beyond mile 7 $4 is a small school-house, and here the bridle¬ 
path leaves the main road, turning sharply to the left. Following 
this path for 200 yards or so, we again join the cart-road and 
continue along this for a little over 2 miles to Ivalimpong Bazaar. 
A short cut to the d&k-bungalow will be found at mile a path 
to the right leading up through a coppice direct to the rest-house. 
This is a commodious and pleasantly situated building, in a 
clearing, with a small bright garden and well-kept surroundings 
Kalimpong, 4, 100 ft. fCalimpong is situated on a saddle 
which extends from the bare hill of Deoleo (pronounced “ daylo ”) 
on the N. E. to the wooded crest of Rinkenpong to the S. W. On 
the east flank of the former are the St/ Andrew's Colonial Homes, 
a settlement of some twenty cottages accommodating over 500 
Anglo-Indian boys and girls who are being trained and educated 
here under almost ideal conditions. This scheme was initiated in 
1900, and during 2 2 years of steady progress has developed from 
an interesting experiment to a pronounced success. This is 
almost entirely due to the organising capacity and sustained 
enthusiasm of the Honorary Superintendent, Dr. Graham, C.I E., 
who will arrange at any time for visitors to be shown over" the 
Homes. The institution has been built up and is supported by 
voluntary contributions, aided by a Government grant. A centra) 
feature is the MacRobert Memorial Clock Tower, which locates the 
site of the Homes from considerable distances around. At the 
lower end of the Deoleo ridge, near the bazaar, is another strik¬ 
ing landmark, the Macfarlane Memorial Church, associated with 
the Young Men's Guild of the Church of Scotland Mission 
started by Dr. Graham nearly 35 years ago. This Mission has 



time of departure, however, should not be left until too late, as 
the last 3 miles up to this bungalow are through deep forest, 
which at night can be intensely dark. The following day the 


traveller will retrace his steps the 1 714 miles, past Lopchu to 
Darjeeling (see Tour 1). 

Tour 4. 

From Darjeeling to Badamtam 7 Vt mites, and then to 
Manjitar Bridge 3 miles, as in Tour 2. Leaving the bridge on the 
right, take the path dropping down through thick undergrowth 
leading along the right bank of the .Rangit river. After a 
quarter of a mile through forest the Jhepi Ichola is forded, and 
then ensues another mile or more of fine timber, with the river 
roaring under the trees on the right. Soon the path emerges 
into the lower boundaries of the Takvar Tea Estate, and 
continues through this garden for tH mile to the bridge span¬ 
ning the Little Rangit. Dismount to cross over, and y§ mile 
further on is Singla Bazaar, a flourishing village with a busy 
market-day every Sunday. Still keeping up the right bank of 
the greater Rangit, after another * mile the Police Outpost is 
reached, and here the traveller must show his Sikhtm pass, for 
this marks the frontier of the State. For % mile the path 
proceeds up the right bank of the Rammam river, which it then 
crosses by a light bridge For the 4 miles from Manjitar Bridge 
to this point the path is practically on the level, but from here 
for 4 miles it is a very steep and shadeless climb,, of 
several thousand feet After '/i mile of stiff ascent, the 
road bifurcates, that to the right dropping down to the 
Nya Bazaar, which can be seen a short distance below, while 
the left leads to Chakimg. Taking the latter, a hot 4 miles' 
scramble brings the traveller to the top of the hill, along the 
flank of which he can see his road running for a level 2 miles 
to Chakung bungalow. But, looking back from this hill top, a 
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To Pamionchi and back 






magnificent scene lies below him. The Rangit, a pale green 
ribbon, winds along the bottom of the great valley, while the 
Little Rangit scatters its several channels across a wide river-bed, 
eventually to blend its waters with the larger stream. Close by 
this confluence begins the great spur of Takvar, along the crest 
of which runs the return road to Darjeeling. After the 
strenuous climb just accomplished, the flat section of the road, 
much of it through an avenue of gigantic bamboo clumps, to 


Chakung, is a pleasant change. The bungalow is on 


a slight rise, at the foot of which is an old mendong, 
Half-a-mile further on is the monastery of Lintse, 


which, if time permits, may he visited. Chakung rest-house is an 
odd diminutive building commanding an extensive view. 


The next day’s march begins with a steady descent o* 
3 miles, first through forest and then cultivated land, until the 


bridge over the boulder-strewn torrent os the Ruttu river is 
reached. A stiff climb of ^ mile then ensues, and a further 
i mile of level brings the traveller to another much smaller 
stream, which is forded. From here a steep and somewhat 
shadeless series of zigzags, amounting to 2% miles, eventually 
ends in a picturesque pass, marked by a chorten and mendong. 
Another descent of 2 miles past the busti of Detong, leads to 
a bridge over the Risk] river, a series of cool waterfalls, tum¬ 
bling down a distinctly hot nullah. Follows an ascent of 2 miles, 
not severe, the first part hot and exposed, but afterwards refresh¬ 
ingly shady, until the junction with the Dentam road is reached 
From this point it is a pleasantly level road of 1% mile, 


through forest, to the Rinchenpong bungalow. 
This march is rather a tiring one, as the path twice 
descends to the river level and twice climbs to the 
heights again. The bungalow is a new’ one, situated 


Rinchen 
pong 
6,000 ft. 


in a clearing, surrounded by timber, and there is a magnificent 
view of the Kangchenjimga group to be seen from the verandah. 
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The next day’s march from Rinchenpong io Pamionchi 
consists of a long steep descent to the junction of the Kulhait 
with the Rangit river, and a similar ascent, only longer 
and steeper, from the Kulhait to the bungalow on the other 
side.’ i $f§ 

The road descends through timber, and 3 miles down the 
forest opens out into a little glade where there are several 
■ shortens and a mendong, much overgrown with jungle. Near by 
is a large flat square stone, about 4 feet across, rather skilfully 
inscribed with the pattern of a double thunderbolt. From here 
, the road winds downhill through charming woodland country 
for 3 miles more, until the suspension bridge over the Kulhait 
appears. Crossing this, the road overhangs the roaring torrent 
of the Rangit for a short distance, until we arrive at Ligsip. 
This is the point from winch the mileposts on this route take 
origin, the numbers beginning where the roads meet at Ligsip— 
the name in Sikhim for the Rangit. Here is a suspension 
bridge over the river leading to Kewzing, 5 miles away; the 
view of the torrent from this bridge is very fine. 

Although an important point on these routes, Ligsip has 
no village—merely a tea-house for the coolies—so the caravan now 
braces itself for the 6 miles’ climb to Pamionchi. After the 
hot section of the first mile or so, the road zigzags 
pleasantly through forest, until 3 % miles from Ligsip a long 
mendong appears through the trees, and at the end of this is the 
flourishing village of Gaysing (also called Dochen). Here are 
the shops of several Marwatis, whose stock is slightly 
superior to die ordinary bazaar produce, and a few necessities are 
sometimes obtainable. There is also a Lamas’ rest-house in 
which lunch may be taken. From Dochen it is a steep but 
romantic climb of 2% miles through woodland glades, unt: 
a group of shortens , half buried in the forest, betoken holy 
ground. Here a path leads off to the monastery, but the 
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dak-bungalow is reached by passing on a short distance under 
the wooded spur on which the monaster)' stands. 

Pamionchi 6,920 ft. Pamionchi is > larkable for two 


things, its monastery and its glorious view. former is the 

largest in Sikhim, and the meaning of its name ts “ The sublime 


perfect Lotus.” It is said to have been designed, if not actually 
built, by the pioneer Lama, Thatsun Cfa’embo, as a high-class 
monastery for orthodox celibate monks of relatively pure 
Tibetan descent. Pamionchi still retains this reputation for the 
professedly celibate character and good family of its monks; 
and they alone in Sikhim enjoy the title of ia-san or 
“pure monk,” and to its Lama is reserved the honour of 
anointing with holy water the reigning sovereign. Unfortunately, 
some years ago it was partially destroyed by fire, and the present 
building is more or less new. The corrugated iron roof is 
artistically an eye-sore, but it can be seen, a flashing white spot, 
from many miles away. In its architecture the main building 
possesses no little dignity, plain and austere, but satisfying in 
its lines and proportions. Its situation is unique, and from the 
“ sitting places ” on the platform of its courtyard, a superb view 
of the surrounding country can be obtained. It is doubtful 
whether the present-day Latna appreciates these natural splen¬ 
dours, but undeniably the original Buddhist priests had a keen 
perception of the Sublime and Beautiful in nature, and a deep 
or rather instinctive knowledge of their influence on the thought¬ 
ful mind. 

The interior of this building is typical of a Sikhim monas¬ 
tery. Passing through the portal, one enters a shallow' verandah 
on the wads of which are painted the mythological Four Guard¬ 
ian Kings of the Quarters acting as wardens of the doorway. 
Within is a square chamber divided by painted wooden pillars 
into a nave and two aisles. At the far end in the middle is the 
altar, elaborately carved and painted, and supporting a number 
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of deities, the central one being an effigy of Buddha, Seats for 
the head priests and the clergy, while performing the service, 

' occupy most of the body of the nave, and ranged about are the 
different vessels and musical instruments used in the ritual. The 
monks seldom raise any objection to strangers being present at a 
service (there is usually one in the afternoon); in fact it is pleasant 
to record the broad-minded manner in which the Buddhist 
receives those who wish to examine his religion or his shrines, 
apparently the only restriction being that one must not smoke 
within their precincts. 

There are two rooms upstairs, approached by a stair just 
inside the right hand Wall of the Gompa as you face it. I he 
room first entered is square in plan, and, occupying the greater 
part of the floor, is a representation of the Buddhist, heavenly 
hierarchy, modelled in day and painted. It is composed of 
tiers of small figures upon a mountain overarched by a rainbow. 
On the summit and just below the arc is a single gilded 
figure. The side of the room furthest from the window is filled 
by a bookcase reaching from floor to ceiling. Near the bookshelf 
I and just above the stairway is a low cupboard with carved and 
gilded doors, containing the masks used in the “devil-dances.” 
’■ In the second room three of the walls are bare and 
coloured a deep yellow ochre ; the left wall at right angles 
to the window is fitted for the reception of books, except where 
a rectangular space has been left in the middle for a shrine 
or a statue. The furnishing of this upper storey is however 
incomplete, and the fire already referred to seems to have shorn 
this venerable house of most of its most precious relics and 
antiquities. *' 

Near to the main building will be seen a detached cell 
\containing the large mani or praying-wheel, which, manipulated 
.;H>y a devotee, strikes a sharp-toned bell at every revolution, 
jmforming all and sundry that prayer is being offered. Below 
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are the quarters of the monks, and immediately behind these is 
the forest. 

From either the monastery platform or the dak-bungalow? 
should the weather be favourable, marvellous views may be 
obtained, to the north the Kangcbenjunga range, to the south the 
country the traveller has passed through, with Darjeeling 
showing white on the distant hills. A contour of the snows will 
be seen on Plate I, but the Pamionchi position is noted for 
the fine ght it provides of the saddle of Kabru. Below the 
snow, and somewhat to the left, may be observed the rugged 
plateau of Jongri with the valley of Alukthang ending at the 
Guicha La . Cro wning the ^eights of the middle distance several 
monasteries reveal themselves, Dubdi, almost due north, Simun 
(Senan) and Ralung being most prominent. 

The return journey from Pamionchi is over the same route 
as the outward one, except that it may be shortened one day 
by taking the double march of 20 miles from Chakung direct 
to Darjeeling, thus omitting the detouf to Badamtain 




Tour 5. To Phalut and back 

This is a very favourite tour for those only having a limited 
time at their disposal, and although ordinarily occupying a week, 
it can, if necessary, be accomplished without much effort in 
five days. The main point about it is that, without much 
expense or trouble, it enables the traveller to get a view of the 
whole range of Himalayan snows, including Everest and Kang 
chehjunga, which is probably unique At holiday times it is as 
well to apply for passes to the bungalows on this route well in 
advance, to avoid disappointment. 

The first day’s march is through Ghoom, and here, near 
. the Post Office, a sharp turning to the right goes 
7 4(K>^ft n ^^ iect to Jorepokri, at which bungalow* the traveller 
' stays the night. On the way he will pass Ghoom 
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Rock, an immense boulder with a zigzag path running to the 
summit, and the village of Sukiapokri. From this village the 
bungalow is i mile up in the forest. Over the tree-tops a good 
view of the snows may be obtained. 
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The next morning the traveller sets out for Toaglu, 10 
miles away. Passing Samana Busti, a sharp descent terminates 
at Manibanjan ; from here the road resolves itself into a succes- 
sion of zigzags, ascending all the way, until the 
bungalow is reached. Tonglu looks directly on 
♦»774 to Darjeeling, and commands a view of the 

Kangchenjonga group, as well as the Chola range that marks the 
Eastern boundary of Sikhim. Beyond the latter, in the far 
distance can be seen the white peak of Cbumolhari {24,000 ft.) 
overlooking Bhutan and the tableland of Tibet. 

The goal of the following day’s march is Sandakphu, 14 
miles away, over a fairly good road, but varied by several ascents 
and descents. The first mile or more is a switchback of ups and 
downs, after which, in the distance, the triple crest of Sandak 
phu comes into sight. But much marching has to be done 
before this point is attained, mostly through bamboo glades, 
still ascending and descending, until a clearing with a small 
pond indicates Kalapokri (black-pool), a good place for lunch 
Five miles of road however remain to be done, beginning with an 
ascent of a mile and a still longer descent, when the point is 
reac hed from which it is a rough; narrow, and fairly difficult climb 
to the bungalow. Nervous travellers may be assured that there is 
absolutely no danger in this final section of the road to Sandakf J^ 
phu; it is really only a fine climax to ( aii interesting bm i 
strenuous day’s march. 

Sandakphu 11,929 ft In clear weather the sight fron 
Sandakphu is something never to be forgotten. Those fortunat 
people who have seen, the snow mountains which are the prid i| 
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, of other favoured places of the world, have put it on record 
that the panorama from this point far surpasses all. When it is 
understood that the range of eternal snows extending across the 
whole of the northern horizon culminates in two groups of 
mountains, crowned by the highest and the third highest 
mountain on the earth's surface (Everest 29,002 ft. and Kang- 
chenjunga 28,156 ft.), the stupendous character of the view may 
perhaps be realized. In the middle distance rises dark against 
their immaculate whiteness a pine forest, where tempest and 
lightning have done their work , and this in turn gives way to 
the verdure of a rhododendron copse, a glory of bloom in the 
months of April and May. 

From Sandakphu it is not a difficult march of 12% miles 
to Phalut. The route begins with a short descent, and then 
proceeds over a fairly level stretch, from which the range of 
snows may still be observed. Soon after this the path passes 
through a storm swept forest, with an undergrowth of rhododen- 
*!■' drons, and this character of country continues, ascending and 
descending, for 8 miles. At this distance from the starting point 
Phalut comes into view, and from here it is 4V3 miles of 
varied going to the end of the march. The last mile is a series 
of zigzags leading directly up to the bungalow. 
The view of the snows from Phalut is similar to 
Sandakphu, but the setting of the foreground is 
different, with the bold bluff of Mount Singalela immediately in 
front marking the junction of the three countries, Sikhim, Nepal 
and British India. Near the bungalow is a fine tnendong from 
which good views of the surrounding country can be obtained. 

The return journey is over the same ground as the outward 
march. Should the traveller desire to reach Darjeeling speedily, 
he may omit the stay at Jorepokri and make a double march 
from Tonglu to Darjeeling—2 2 Mr miles. The same may be done 
on the outward journey if his time is limited. 




Pfealut 
x 1,8x1 ft. 
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Tour 6. Phalut ami Pamionchi (round trip) 
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From Darjeeling to Phalut as in Tour 5 

From Phalut the next march is to Dentam, a long one of 
17 miles, but most of it down hill. But the first 3 miles to a 
prominent point on the Singalela ridge is an ascent, leading to 

the most 
above this 

regarded as of considerable sanctity, and it is usual to contribute 
to it some small token—rice, a small coin, a piece of doth. 'Phis 
accomplished, the descent begins, and it is a rough scramble 
through varied country for 3 4 miles, until the small grassy plot 
and ruined bungalow of Chiabanjan is reached. Here a track 
may be observed branching off due north and leading to Jongri 
(see Tour 19). 

From Chiabanjan it is a very rough and in places a somewhat 
rocky descent, mainly through forest, for about 6 miles, until the 
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path traverses a series of three small streams crossed by bridges. 
The track all along from Chiabanjan is far from good, and parts 
are little better than a dried-up mountain torrent; in wet weather 


this is a very unpleasant section. 


About 1 mile below the last 
of these bridges, tire road turns into a series of steep zigzags 
descending to the valley of the Kulhait river Here it passes 
over a bould r-strewn area and the bed of a small stream ; the 


latter in certain seasons* being unbridged, must be forded. From 
this point, the track proceeds for 1 mile undulating 


along the bank of the Kulhait, until a* short brisk 
ascent brings the traveller to the bungalow of 


Dentam 
4,500 ft 

Dentam. "> 

The next morning the ascent to Pamionchi is to be under¬ 
taken, a fairly steady incline of 11 miles Crossing the bridge 
over the Kulhait, just below the bungalow, the first mile of 
the march is hot and shadeless, but as the road rises one meets 





the cool mountain air. Soon a pretty waterfall comes into view, 
and i mile further on appear two more cascades before the top 
of the hill is attained 


Shortly after this point is reached, Pamionehi is in sight, but 
several miles more of varied country have to be travelled before 
the march is finished. Yet he must be dull indeed who cannot 
take delight in the luxuriant vegetation around him, as the road 
winds on through deep glades, in spring the home of orchids, 


where giant convolvuluses clothe the dark trunks with their 
bright green, past banks of moss and fern—such a forest as Gustav 
Dore imagined for bis Dante —until at last on the edge we come to 
the rest-house. On this, as on many of the routes, 
PamiOticUl t ^ e wor } ; 0 f f} ie g rea t French illustrator occurs 
again and again to one’s mind.: he has caught with 
such singular'fidelity the sense of height, of depth, of mystery, 


the rich tangle of leafage, the murderous struggle of the trees 




Tour 7. To Gangtok ( round trip) 
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one with another, the cruel extravagance of Nature, that must 
strike anybody who passes through Sikhim forests 

Pamionehi and the remainder of the journey are described 
in Tour 4. 

The first day’s march being the 7% miles’ descent to 
Badamtam, an early start is not necessary. But the traveller 
shoukl take. care, not to be belated, as the forest makes the latter /H 
part of this stage very dark at night, and it is quite easy to miss 
the bungalow. The next day he should get off betimes, as, al- 
ough the first 3 miles of the route are easy, the greater part of 
the march—from Manjitar is the long and hot 8 miles’ ascent to 
Namchi. On crossing the river by the suspension bridge, the 
“ pass ” will have to be shown to the outpost, as this is the frontier 


of Sikhim. 
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Namchi 5,200 ft The bungalow at Namchi is a pretty 
one and nicely situated. Some little distance below is a thriving 
village and bazaar. If the traveller elects to spend a day ; at 
Namchi, an expedition, may be made to Tendong, the fine wooded 
mountain, rising to the N. E. The summit is a steady climb cf 
6 miles from the bungalow, but on account of its unique situation, 
and its height of 8,680 feet, it commands a glorious panorama of 
the surrounding country. At 1 mile from the bazaar a Kazt's 
house will be passed, and just beyond here is the small Gotnpa 
of Namchi. (If time is limited this may be seen by making this 
short detour and descending again to the main road about 
1# mile beyond the bazaar.) Two miles further up is the 
“ seat ” of a Sadu (holy man), and after a climb of 3 miles more 
the summit is reached. It is crowned by a hermitage and piayer- 
fi&gs, looking down towards the bungalow. 

The march next day to Temi is a very beautiful one and 
not at all arduous. Passing through the bazaar, a steep and 
rugged bit of road brings the traveller into a fine forest, in which 
he continues for most of this march. Thousands of feet below 
he will see the jade-coloured waters of the Rangit, and above him 
hang the thickly wooded slopes. After about 7 miles of progress, 
gradually ascending, the Damthong Pass is reached, and here a 
halt may be made for lunch. There is a small Bhutia rest- 
house here, and it is the meeting of the ways, for a road on the 
left leads to Kewzing and Tashiding. From this point the 
traveller descends the 3 -4 miles to Temi, and sees for the first 
time the scenery and mountains of Sikhim spread out before him. 

There is a branch of the Scotch Universities Mission at 
Temi; a little lower down lies the bungalow, com¬ 
manding a fine view of steep hills across the Tista 
valley, with the snows on the extreme left over the 
Mission house. North-East the route to the Nathu La is visible, a 
straight line of road cutting across the apparently perpendicular 
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Temi 
5,000 ft. 
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cliffs, while to the N.-N.-E. can be seen Lama Anden (19,2x0 ft.) 
lapped, as it seems, in great bandages of snow. 

% From here a rather bare ancl hot descent of 7 miles has to 
be accomplished to the Tista river, which is crossed at Rashab. 
Lunch may be eaten here in the shade of a small rest-house, 
a little above the river. From Rashab it is a steep but pleasant 
climb of 5 miles to Song. The bungalow is a 
Song pretty one, and immediately outside it is a 

4 ’ 5 °° mmdm S . 

From the verandah, to the N.-E. the two routes to Tibet 
can be seen laboriously forcing their ways along the flanks of two 
adjacent pine-clad mountains, the one leading to the Jelep La 
above Lingtu, and the other making for the Nathu La above 
Pusura (Karponang). For, in a straight line, the Nathu and the 
Jelep passes are but 3 miles apart, and from here the close 
proximity of these two main gateways is strikingly manifested. 

The next morning the traveller begins with 6 miles of up 
md down marching, varied by two stiff ascents, to the monastery 
of Ramthek. which should be visited. It is an interesting and 
well-situated group of buildings, and in general arrangement 
typical of the Sikhim gompas. The porch contains a gaily 
painted prayer-wheel (mam), and there are the usual friendly 
smiling Lamas. Continuing the descent of 4 miles more, the 
traveller crosses an upper reach of the Rongni river, and soon 
strikes the broad cart-road leading from Siliguri to Gangtok* 
Across this at intervals are several short cuts, 11 -defined 
bridle paths, which bring one after a steady climb of 5 miles to 
Gangtok, The road first passes alongside the new bazaar, but 
one should leave this on the left and proceed about mile 
further up the hill to the dak-bungalow. This is probably the 
least inviting of all the Sikhim rest-houses, and there is practically 
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no view. 
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Gangtok 5,800 ft Gangtok is the capital of Sikhirn, 
but contains little of special interest. This is due mainly to daft 
fact that only within recent years has it been promoted to|pe 
the capital of the State Previously the Court resided* at 
Tumlong, now only a small cluster of religious buildings some 
13 miles from Gangtok. With the appointment of a Political 
Officer and the maintenance of a small detachment of Indian 
troops, Gangtok has gradually become the official centre of 
the State, and the seat of the Government. The principal 
buildings are the palace of the Maharaja (the Durbar Hall) 
and the Residency. The former is on the southern crest of 
the ridge, and is a picturesque example of the architectural style 
common in Silchim; the latter is at the extreme opposite 
end of the station. For an eloquent and worthy description 
of this “ earthly paradise ” I must refer the reader to 
Mr. FreshfiekVs great work, Round Kangehtnjunga, pp. 58-9. 
Midway between, these two buildings is the saddle of the 
ridge, until recently occupied by the bazaar. The whole of the 
shops have however been removed to a site lower down the 
hill, arc:! the space thus vacated is to be cleared, planted afresh 
and laid out as a terraced garden with shrubberies and lawns. 
Supplies may be obtained here and transport arranged for. 
From below the bungalow the road to the Nathu Pass and 
Tibet may be observed, while in the reverse direction is the 
route to Lachen and Lachung. By climbing the spur at the 
back of the bungalow, beyond the prayer-flags that mark the 
small local monastery, a line view' of the snows may be obtained, 
especially of Siniolchum (22,520 ft.), the most easterly peak of 
the range. 

From Gangtok the traveller may return to Darjeeling by a 
different route from the outward journey. Near the village 
of Sadung, some 3 miles along the road by which he arrived, 
the path to Pakyong branches off and drops down steeply for 
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2 miles to Surramsay, v/here it crosses the Roro river by an 
iro^ bridge. Just below this bridge the Roro meets the Rongni 
river A section of level road then ensues for i mile, shaded 
by rubber trees until the Takcham river is crossed. Here the 
path runs parallel to the Rongni valley, on the opposite side of 
which the cart-road can be traced making its way to Sharndong. 
Half-a-mile beyond the Takcham the path begins to ascend, and 
after a X mile rise it dips to cross the Rongni river by a wooden 
bridge. Still ascending through delightful forest-land, after 
7 miles of the march have been accomplished a clearing in the 
wood marks a resting-place called Ahugaon, an excellent: spot tor 
lunch. Almost covered by jungle are some graves, and a mendong 
on which are inscriptions and images of the sun and moon. From 
this point the path, still rising, passes through beautiful woods 
with here and there tree ferns and orchids ; waterfalls murmur 
in the glades, and brilliantly painted butterflies and birds flit 
amongst the trees. At mile 8 % the road is excavated out of 
the cliff, and from below comes up the refreshing sound of the 
rapid waters of the Nampah. At mile 9 we cross a romantic 
gorge, and a mile or so further on the forest becomes less dense, 
so that it is possible to see the lie of the land we have left 
behind. The Durbar Hall of Gangtok will be observed crown¬ 
ing a distant ridge, and emerging to the left of this is the dip 
marking the Penlong, La and the road to Lachen-Lachung. 
Continuing on our way for the last 2 miles, the road zigzags 
through cultivated land until the crest of the ridge is reached, 
marked by a large chotten and two mendongs, 

A 7oJr immediately beyond which • is the bungalow of 
Pakvone. The rest-house is a ehsmimr An o 


Pakyong. The rest-house is a charming one, 
covered with climbing roses, and near it is a fairly busy bazaar 
with a post office. On the hill above, 1 mile from the bungalow, 
is the monastery of Kartok, well worth a visit. 
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The next day’s march to Pedong is a lengthy one and very 
trying for the coolies. Therefore start early. The road 
descends through the village ; and after & niile a branch road 
will be passed on the right leading to Rungpo (g J /( miles). 
Soon the path enters forest-land, which continues right down 
to the Roro river. At mile 15 (4 miles from Pakyong) is the 
village of Pachikbana, and from here the path descends steeply 
for 1 mile until it strikes the bed of the Roro near where this 
river blends its waters with the Rungpo. 

At this point, two ways present themselves. (1) Most people 
will ford the Roro, and, continuing along the right bank of 
the Rungpo for a */$ mile, will cross this river by the Rorathang 
bridge (mile 17). Plate IV. Here is the junction of two roads, 
and a signpost indicates that Rhenok is 3, Rungpo 8 and 
Lingtam 9 miles. Taking the path to Rhenok, this strikes up 
into the forest, and after 1# mile’s climb the crest of the hill is 
reached at Tarpini, where there is a shrine, and a large earthen¬ 
ware jar containing water, which is dispensed free by a village 
maiden to thirsty wayfarers. Glancing back from just below this 
point one may catch a line view of the Pakyong spur, with the 
village showing as a tiny cluster of dwellings at the extreme end. 
A rnile-and-a-half of level road then brings one to the substantial 
bazaar of Rhenok, where there is a post ofnc.\ From here the 
road drops down sharply to the right, and a steep descent of 1 % 
mile ends at the Rishi river, which is the frontier of Sikhim, 
Crossing the bridge, one is in British Bhutan, with the toughest 
part of the march still to be accomplished. This is a trying 
climb of some. 5 miles up an endless series of zigzags, much of 
it (fortunately) shaded by trees, until the bazaar of 
Pedong Pedong is in sight: there is yet another % mile 

4,900 ft. before the bungalow—a fine P. W. D. construc¬ 

tion—is reached. 
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Alternative Route (2) The alternative route, from the 
point where the road bifurcates at the junction of the Roro and 
Rungpo rivers, is probably 2 miles shorter than the preceding, 
but it has the disadvantage of being decidedly rough and steep. 
By adopting it however the negotiation of the Rishi valley is 
avoided, and the route resolves itself into one rather laborious 
climb from the bed of the Rungpo to the heights of Pedong. 
This road instead of fording the Roro continues down the right 
bank of the Rungpo river for t mile to the Kashin bridge. 
Crossing over here, there follows a rough and arduous scramble 
of 6 miles through moderately interesting country to Pedong. 1 

The main interest of this region lies in the fact that here is 
situated a lowly offshoot of the “Societe des Missions Etrangeres,” 
once linked with the name of Father Desgodins, who laboured for 
so many years in Pedong and on the Chinese borders of Tibet. 
(See J. A. H. Louis, The Gates of Tibet,) 

The following day’s march opens with an ascent of 3 miles 
of rugged road, partly through forest, to the pass of Doatali, and 
% mile beyond is th£ village of Algarrah* At this place the 
road is joined by that from Rississum, Dam-Dim and the plains. 
A mile*and-a-half further on is the tea-house of Payum (mile-post 
17), and here it is advisable to. take the road to the right, leading 
up through the Kalimpong “ Homes,” as being shorter and 
cooler than the main road which continues on below. Both 
routes however are bare and shadeless. After ascending an easy 
gradient of 2 54 miles w*e reach the ridge of Ralukup overlook¬ 
ing a noble view, with the Tista ori one side and the Rilli on the 
other. Gradually descending, w r e skirt the Homes and pass the 
darmsala of Zandidara, from which is seen the Rangit valley ; then 


1 On the outward journey, should this shorter route be contemplated, 
go through the village of Pedong to where the main road begins to drop 
down sharply to the Rishi river. And just under the Mission House the 
shorter road will be seen branching off to the left. 
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dropping down below the Church we soon find ourselves in the 
centre of Kalimpong bazaar The dak-bungalow is y 2 mile 
further on in a forest clearing at the foot of the Rinkenpong ridge 
(see Tour 3). 

Tour 7 A . This tour is a slight extension of the return jour¬ 
ney in Tour 7, and for those who have a day to spare it makes a 
very pleasant variation of the route from Pakyong to Kalimpong. 
On leaving the former stage, instead of making the rather long 
and tiring march to Pedong, you halt at Rhenok, which is only 9 
miles away. The next morning, taking a path leading from the 
east end of Rhenok bazaar, you drop down to the Rushett or 
Rishi Chu. This descent is 2 ^ miles of rather rough going, 
but the whole route is quite possible tor ponies. The bridge 
over the Rishi may be broken, but except in the middle of 
the rains the river can be forded without difficulty, and the 
same applies to the tributary % mile further on. From this 
point it is a rather steep, uninteresting arid shadeless ascent 
of 3 miles through cultivated land to Maria Busti. This is 
the name given to a missionary settlement founded here some 
25 years ago by Father Hervagard of the Socicte deS Missions 
Etrangeres. The settlement is very neatly laid out and contains 
a substantial church with a residence for the priest. The real 
beauty of the march now begins. Mounting steeply up the 
hill-side, the road plunges into a lovely forest and continues 
among the shade of trees right through to Rississum. For the 
first mile or so the path is a steady ascent, and from one or two 
points through the trees the bungalow can be seen, a white object 
on the crest of a wooded hill. The track now becomes less steep, 
but still gradually rises, and the woodland scenery is enchanting. 
About 5 miles from Rississum a branch road is seen leading 
to Ladum Busti, which might puzzle anyone making the return 
journey, but the path to the left is the one to follow. Then a 
small stagnant pokri (pool) is passed, nestling among the trees ; 
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the air is decidedly cooler, and we are apparently at a con¬ 
siderable height ; a glimpse through the trees shows Pedong 
(4,900 ft.) on the other side of the valley, an appreciable 
distance below. More climbing through the woods then ensues, 
until the path suddenly debouches on to the Dam-Dim road 
at the pass of Labah Doarali, just beyond the 6th mile-post 
from Algarrah. Rississum is however less than 4 miles along 
this road, being 2 y? miles nearer than Algarrah We turn 
therefore to the right along the Dam-Dim road, still in the 
subdued light of the thick forest The road now descends 
steadily, and from a ridge near the 5th mile-post a glorious 
view of Pedong, Rhenok and Sikhim is disclosed. In 
tjie spring the undergrowth is gay with the flowers of the 
wild bigonia, and the woods are a perpetual source of 
new delight Still descending, the foot of the Rississum 
knoll is reached, and a sharp little climb up to the bungalow 


completes a very delightful march. Rississum, 
known to the Lepchas as Mirik, is romantically 
situated on the summit of a small hill cropping 



up out of the forest, and commands a grand view across Sikhim 


of the snows. The drawback is the water supply, the local source 
being dried up from March to May, and often longer, thus 
necessitating a descent of 1 mile to the head of the Rilli 
Chu. 

The next day's march is to Kalimpong and begins with the 
21 '4 miles level walk through timber to Algarrah (Nepali, argaviah , 
resting-place). Here the Dam-Dim road joins the Pedong road, 
and the remainder of the journey will be found described under 
Tour 7. 

As the traveller may feel inclined to see something of 
Kalimpong on the following morning, the day’s march need only 
consist of che short journey of 9 miles to Pashoke. This is 
described in detail in Tour 3. From Kalimpong the route lies, 
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for the first 2 miles, along the broad cart-road leading to Siliguri, 
but soon a shorter road reveals itself on the right, dropping 
down the mountain-side for 4 miles to the Tista Bridge. Crossing 
over this, and passing through the bazaar, the road runs compara¬ 
tively level for % mile until it crosses the Rang. river, when a 
series of zigzags for 3 miles through woodland of striking variety 
brings the traveller to Pashoke. The march of 
17 }4 miles from here to Darjeeling is described 
under Tour T. \ <<•,; 


Pashoke 
2,600 ft. 
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Tour 8. To Pamionchi and Gangtok (round trip) 

From Darjeeling to Pamionchi 3 marches, as in Tour 4 


Then descend to Ligsip, 5 miles. Cross' over the Ran git by the 
suspension bridge. (The turbid river below is a fine sight as it 
forces its way amongst gigantic boulders.) The path from the 
bridge rises rapidly through trees for 5 miles to the pleasantly situ- 
__ . ated bungalow of Kewzing. From here exquisite 

6 000 ft ** views of the snows may be obtained A few miles 
distant stands the famous monastery of Tashiding 
(“The Elevated Central Glory”). It deserves its name: set 
high upon a verdurous mountain-top, whose base is washed 
on three sides by a foaming river, it is only to be approached by 
the pilgrim on foot, and the way is rough and steep. 

The next day’s march is to Term, a distance of 10 miles 
in all. For 3 miles the road ascends amidst beautiful forest, 
through which glimpses of the snows are revealed. From the 
summit of this ascent there are noble views of the distant peaks. 
Descending, the scene changes, and Darjeeling and the Singalela 
range appear upon the southern horizon. The path becomes 
steeper, the woodland opens out into small terraces, and at 6 
les from Kewzing the pass of Damthong is reached. From 
this point the route continues as in Tour 7 . 
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Tour 9. Phalut, Pamionchi, Gangtok (round trip) 


Tc Phalut and Pamionchi as in Tour 6. 
From Pamionchi continues as in Tour 8. 
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Tour 10 To the Jelep Pass and back 



To Kalimpong as in Tour 3. From Kalimpong the traveller 


has a selection of bungalows and routes, as far as Sedonchen ; 
but the one recommended is via Rississum and Ari, which, 
although probably not the shortest or most direct, is a very agree¬ 
able choice. The road between Kalimpong and Algarrah will be 
found described under Tour 7, a steady and somewhat uninter¬ 
esting ascent of 8 miles. At this village the traveller will leave 
the main road to Peclong, and, branching off to the right, will 
pass through the most beautiful forest, gradually rising for 
3 miles, until a steep climb at the last brings him to the lonely 
bungalow of Rississum. 

Rississum 6,410 ft. This rest-house has the disadvantage 
of being badly off for water, and is reported to be haunted, but 
except for these troubles it is a most charming retreat. Its 
reputation for ghosts dates from the time of its construction, when 
the workmen complained that what they built up in the daytime 
was destroyed by the evil spirits at night—no doubt the local 
monkeys. Owing to its situation the bungalow at Rississum is 
a landmark for a great distance, being readily seen from 
Darjeeling, while the views from both sides are spacious 
and impressive 

Next morning the traveller will pass through further lovely 




woodland scenery, until his path rejoins 


about T l/ ~ 


the Pedong road, 
1 y 2 mile above that village, and from this point he 
descends, by a route already described under Tour 7, to the 
Rishi river, Which divides Sikhim from British Bhutan. At 
Pedong on the British side of the river he may have to produce 
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his frontier-pass, and it may be asked for at Rhenok, the large 
village about i % mile up the hill on the Sikhim side of the 
Rishi < hu. The road leaves this bazaar and ascends directly 
up the spur; after a short ‘distance through timber, cultivated 
land ensues, and a little over 3,miles from Rhenok the bungalow 
of Ari is reached. 

Ari 4,700 ft. This rest-house is a funny, old-fashioned 
building, with a large bow-window overlooking a lovely expanse 
of country, in the centre of which is the ridge of Maria JBusti, 
crowned by the settlement of the Societe des Missions 
Etrangeres. 

The march on the following day is to Sedonchen 13 miles 
away. The road is interesting and resolves itself broadly into 
three section:-,: the first 4 miles is a descent to the river Rongli; 
for the next 5 miles the road runs comparatively level along a 
picturesque gorge, and the last 4 miles is a steep climb to the 
bungalow of Sedonchen. Down to the Rongli the road passes 
through shady forest, but at the river bed it. is very warm. Near 
the bridge crossing tin’s stream is the rest-house of Rongli, and 
die reach of water in front is said to contain snow trout; jungle 
fowl have also been seen here. Just beyond lies the bazaar, 
Which seems to be a favourite halting-place for mule-trains. 
From this point the road passes up a valley, and the scenery 
becomes more and more arresting as the road progresses, 
until the village of Lingtam is reached. Here a paved causeway 
Sedonchen begins, and continues to rise steadily in a rough 
6,500 ft f° , m of. stairway for the 3# miles to the bunga¬ 
low The scenery' on the whole of this march is 
something to remember; the rest-house is a queer but com¬ 
fortable little building, approached by a flight of steps, and 
situated in a bowl of mountains. From Sedonchen the whole 
of the Darjeeling ridge is plainly visible in the direction of 
S. VV. W. 
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?nificent, 
seen, wit! 

next lane 
very bare 
tu is the site of a Tibeta 

by the British troops in the expedition of 888 
Here there is an old road as well as the one more 
made, and as the new alignment is liable to lar J ,: “ 
may be found blocked, in which c 

■ — Two miles of comparatively easy going 
until we come to a hollow where may be 
remains of an old" camp. From h 
— t mile, Gnatong may be seen 

-f or we see 


m nearly due east, with Kabru and 


ly outlined against the sky. To the E. S. E. the 


mountain of Gipmochi (14,510 ft.) may be marked ; it ii 
the junction of the three countries Tibet, Sikhim and 
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these inhospitable regions. During the Mission of 1903-4 Gnatong 
_ was a military base of some consequence and 

Z^'foo^f appears to have been converted into a fairly 

'*■' * cheerful spot. The stream was dammed and a 

lake formed, on which those stationed .here indulged in skating and 
winter sports. But Gnatong now is not particularly attractive, 
although signs of its recent history are still apparent, and give it 
some interest. The ruins of an old fort are observable, command¬ 
ing the Taku La, and the wooden barracks for the accommo¬ 
dation of the British and Indian Troops still remain, but are fast 
falling to pieces. The best hut has been utilized as the dak-bunga- 
lov fairly comfortable. There is a telegraph-office here 

and the village is a large one ; it is the last place of any 
importance before the Pass is reached. 

From Gnatong it is 4 miles to Kapup, and the telegraph 
poles keep the road company most of the Avay. The path leads 
out of the crater-like valley and passes over a stream, ascending 
steadily from here through rather dreary country for 2 miles to 
the “ Derby Downs,” named after the Derbyshire Regiment who 
drove the Tibetans out of Taku La, the pass above, in Septem¬ 
ber 1888. An open desolate valley, through which the road 
winds, connects the “ Downs ” with the Nim La, and from this 
point a steady descent of 1 mile ultimately brings the traveller 
above the serpentine lake of Bidang, at the far end of which is 
the Kapup bungalow. The chief feature of this 
Kapup sta g e ; g t }q s q ne 5^^ G f glacial water, close to 
13,000 ft. t h e bungalow', its curving shores extending for 
half-a-mile down the valley. 

From here the traveller will march the 3 miles up the 
valley, facing the bungalow, to the Jelep Pass and return to 
Kapup on the same day. The entrance to the valley is wide, 
but it soon narrows, and the road begins to rise up the 
left flank. After a little over a mile from Kapup the path 
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Kapup—Telep La—Pusum 
proceeds to zigzag steeply, and it can be seen rising in this 


fashion up to the pass, the last telegraph-post at the top standing 
out sharply against the sky. The range of mountains on the 
right is very grand : the pinnacles and spurs are too precipitous 
to hold the snow, and it lies m a great white drift, 
Jelep La. at the foot. The summit of the Pass, 14,390 feet 
is a small plateau, or saddle, about 150 yards 
long, and on the Tibetan side the highest point is marked 
by a cairn of stones bristling with twigs frt>m which coloured 
streamers flutter. From this point the road drops down 
steeply to the Chumbi valley, the first stage in Tibet. But the 


traveller, unprovided with the necessary passes, will be con¬ 
tent with looking at this “Gate of Tibet,” and then returning 
to his base at Kapup. From Kapup he will journey back to 
Darjeeling over the same route by which he came. 




Tour 11. 


To the Nathu La and back 

To Gangtok as in Tour 7. From underneath the bungalow 
at Gangtok a good road will be seen rising steadily and heading 
in a north-easterly direction for Pusum (Karponang) ro miles 
away ! . For the first 5 miles this road continues as a cartway 
and then dwindles to a bridle-path. It penetrates tangled forest 
land, and as it progresses the scenery becomes wilder and 
grander, the road also getting steeper, being cut out of the 
mountain-side. Pusum is a small but pleasant 
bungalow nestling on the mountain-side, over¬ 
shadowed by t.he great timbered range which 
conceals the next day’s march. 

From Pusum the path is rough and steep, and the 
scenery becomes grander. Several waterfalls are passed and 
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Pusum 
9,500 ft. 
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1 Just below’ the bungalow at Gangtok a mile-post will be seen stating 
that the Nathu, Pass is distant 26 miles This, however, refers only to the 
foot of the Nathu the actual pas 3 being 1 mile further on. 
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occasionally these develop into landslips which require careful 
negotiation. Soon the road becomes 4 ledge, artificially ex¬ 
cavated out of an almost, perpendicular cliff, and the route 
generally assumes a very wild and romantic character. From 
the path the eye looks almost, straight down for hundreds of 
feet, the edge of the abyss being only protected by a rough 
wooden railing. This is at once the most impressive and the 
most sensational section of road in the whole of Sikhim, 
and it is well worth undertaking this tour in order to see this 
piece of engineering alone. After this one passes through some 
picturesque broken country intersect d by rocky streams, until 
a sudden rise brings the traveller to a dramatic view of the lake 
of Nuk Tanyi, at the far end of which stands the Changu 


bungalow. The track skirts the left side of the 


, •; 
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12 600*ft lake, and is overhung by stupendous cliffs and 

boulders, the haunt of the vional pheasant. The 
lake itself is a weird and silent sheet of water about a mile long, 
and might well be the haunt of t he bos or water-sprites of the 
mountains. The bungalow ;s beautifully situated overlooking 
the lake, and to rest here is one of the most exquisite of the 
many pleasures of touring in Sikhim. 

The next day’s march consists of a journey of about 
6 miles to the Nathu Pass leading into Tibet, and then back 
again to the Changu bungalow. The road winds along the flank 
of the bowl of mountains encircling Changu, and, having passed 
over the brim, continues along easy country for about 2 miles. 
At certain points in clear weather it can be seen painfully zig- 
zaging up the last section of the Pass some 4 miles ahead. But 
first it takes an easy gradient along the side of the great gorge 
with a rocky torrent hundreds of ieet below. Then there is a 
sharp fall down to a dark and sinister pool lying in a bed of 
boulders. The open space here, a wild, forbidding spot known 
as Sharab-Thang, is used as a camping-place for caravans before 
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attempting the' Pass. From this point it is a fairly steady 
ascent of 2 miles to the Pass, the road, in loops and 
zigzags, gradually creeping around the various steep places until 
the summit is reached. Two mountain tarns are passed, but 
otherwise there is nothing of outstanding interest, although the 
scenery generally is very wild and grand. The Pass itself 
(14,400 ft.) is not so impressive as the Jelep, which is 
less than 3 miles along the range, as the crow flies, but it has a 
loneliness and character of its own. Standing at this junction 
of the two great empires of India and Tibet, one may look into 
the Forbidden Land and see the road still continuing down a 
desolate and gloomy valley, until at Rinchengang, one march 
within Tibetan territory, it unites with the valley running down 
from the Jelep Pass, the two continuing as a single track to 
Cbunibi and the interior of Tibet The return journey is made 
over the same route as the outward one. 

Tour 12 To the Nathu La and Jelep La 

This is a linking up of Tours 10 and 11, by means of a 
short scramble of some 4 miles, which connects the Chanau- 
Nathu path described in Tour 11 with Kapup in Tour 10 
In all, this march is some to miles long, as there is a preliminary 
section of 6 miles from Changu along the Nathu road until 
the junction leading to Kapup is reached. The traveller pro¬ 
ceeds to Changu as described in the previous tour, and then 
for 6 miles along the route to the Nathu La. Just above a 
large irregular lake in an open boalder-strewn space known as 
Sharab-Thang a rough track will be found leading to the Kapup 
valley. A road has been aligned along this route, but until 
recently communication with Kapup was only maintained by 
means of a very rocky and difficult path The first portion of 
this march is alongside a stream which winds through the centre 
of a brocd valley, leading at last to a few hues visible at the far 
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end. Having reached these, there is a descent through Umber, 
the path recklessly tumbling down the mountain-side to the 
bed of a small torrent. This is crossed, and a corresponding 
ascent takes place until another ravine is reached. The track 
continues along the left bank of the gorge and then after a rough 
and stony passage crosses it, when the most laborious part of this 
march is over. For the last mile or more a fair 
K.apup p a th is followed which eventually brings one to 
13,000 I . t i ie Kapup bungalow. From several points during 
the latter part, of the march a large lake on the right is visible— 
the Nemt Tsho—a remarkable sheet of water lying at the bottom 
of a deep gorge. Those not pressed for time may stay an extra 
day at Kapup and visit this lake, which can be reached by 
means of a rough scramble down the beginning of the gorge 
where it abuts on the road just described, about 1J 4 mile from 
the Kapup bungalow. A very fine bird’s-eye view of this same 
tarn can be obtained from a huge boulder that overhangs it and 
is not more than a mile of easy walking from Kapup. 

Having arrived at Kapup, the traveller will spend the next 
day in inarching up to the Jelep Pass as described in Tour 10, 
and will return as there indicated. 


The Sources of the Tista 
Tour 13. To Thangu and back 

The trip to Thangu, the furthermost bungalow in Sikhim, 
including a visit to Laohung, and the sources of the Tista 
river, is. for those who can afford the time, an experience to be 
remembered. It takes the traveller into the midst of the most 
ravishing scenery, and enables him to realize better than any 
other route the rich and varied fascinations of this wonderful 
country. Briefly, this tour consists of a visit to Gangtok, the 
capital of the State, from there a descent to the Tista, and a 





march within view of this great river to the junction of the 
Lachen and Lachung rivers, which unite at Chungtbang to form 
the 1'ista From Chungthang one may ascend either the 
Lachen or Lachung valleys, or both, penetrating the former 
as far as Thangu and the latter up to Yumthang. It is difficult 
to say which is the more delightful of these two routes ; both pass 
ough a glorious landscape; but for general interest the 
Lachen valley may be selected, although the valley of Yumthang 
with its spacious meadows and wandering stream, has a charm 
possessed by no other spot. For the hardy traveller who also 
has time, the trip over the Donkhya La. is recommended, thus 
connecting the two valleys; but this extension entails camping 
which requires special arrangement (see Tour 16). 

The details of the Thangu trip are as follows :—Proceed to 
Gangtok as in Tour 7. From Gangtok a broad cart-road passes 
under the Residency up a steady ..incline- of 4 miles to the 
Penlong La, a prominent pass about 500 feet above the Sikhim 
capital. Looking back, the traveller will obtain a fine panoramic 
view of Gangtok. Just before the pass the cart-road becomes 
a bridle-track. and descends steadily down the left slope of 
a wide gorge. After 4 miles of descent the road crosses a 
narrow bridge over a waterfall, and from this point a side-path 
branches off to the right down the mountain to Tumlong. 
Tumlong itself can be seen on a crest on the other side of the 
gorge, a small group of buildings occupying a very commanding 
position. It was until comparatively recently the capital of 
Sikhim, and here the Raja resided and held his court. Recent 
events however made it necessary for the ruler of the State to 
bring himself into closer touch with official life, and to be less of 
a religious recluse. Hence the removal of the court to the 
neighbouring town of Gangtok. Tumlong is still a place of con¬ 
siderable religious importance, as although the old buildings 
have been abandoned, a larger monastery has been recently 
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Dikchu 
2,150 ft. 


erected, and this will be easily distinguished clinging to the 
mountain-side. It was here that Dr. Campbell and J)r. Hooker 
were eventually brought as prisoners in 1850, and from 
Tumlong by a route leading over the Cho La, Sikhim maintained 
communication with Tibet in the days of the old !.6gime. 

Descending 3 miles more the road approaches a "small 
plateau from which one gets a fine view east and west of the 
Dikchu gorge. From this point the path gradually becomes 
steeper, ending up with a sharp descent to the tumultuous snow- 
river Dikchu (“Staggering Water”). Here is the picturesque 
village of the same name ; but leaving this and crossing the 
river by a bridge, we soon see the main stream of the Tista 
which is to be our companion for the next three 
marches. A short distance further on, in all 
9 mites from Penlong La, the bungalow reveals 
itself, a charming little cottage, hung with orchids, with the 
roaring Tista far beneath. Down stream, beyond the junction 
of the Dikchu, is a long and well-built cane bridge. The bunga¬ 
low, being only 7,150 feet above sea-level, is warm, and here 
as well as at the next stage, Singhik, insect pests abound at 
certain seasons of the year. 

The next day’s march is a most enjoyable one, although 
somewhat warm, the road continuing the whole of the way along 
the left bank of the Tista. The greater part is a steady incline 
varied by little detours round waterfalls or across mountain tor¬ 
rents. About a mile from the bungalow (at the 14th mile-post 
from Gangtok) is a rubber plantation, an experiment in growing 
this tree in Sikhim, which has also been tried in other low valleys 
of the State. Three miles further on, at mile 17, a suspension 
bridge may be seen through the foliage, spanning the torrent of 
the Tista many feet below. At mile 19 a fine gorge is crossed 
by a suspension bridge, a somewhat thrilling experience, as 
it is 250 feet long and swung 250 feet in the air. The river 
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can be imagined more romantic in mountain landscape than 
these frequent recesses in the hills whence sheets of broken 
foam break out through the unimaginable foliage of the virgin, 
forest; where not only is every inch of soil fought over by 
flowering weeds and shrubs, but every forked bough or hollow 
trunk is seized on by parasitical ferns and orchids, wreaths of 
ferns and plumes of orchids ” 

Undoubtedly one of the features of this portion of the journey 

are the waterfalls, which assume hundred fantastic shapes, 

from a filmy white veil blown about by the wind, to great volumes 

of boiling water dashing spray right over the road. At mile 26, 

two miles from Singhik, the path makes a great detour round a 

side valley, and beyond this, looking back, a fine view may be 

obtained. At mile 31 the road passes over one of the most 

picturesque waterfalls of the route, a mass of water tearing its way 

through the trees high above and hurling itself against enormous 

boulders. A mile further on, at mile 32, the 

Toong httle bungalow of Toong is reached, a sequestered 
A 404 It* , p ■ 

^ cottage in a most charming situation. 

From this point the road drops down very steeply for 
1 mile, right to the bed of the Tista, which is here spanned by a 
suspension bridge. The views both up and down the river are 
very impressive. A sharp climb then ensues and the road 
continues close to the right bank of the river, ascending and 
descending through most notable scenery, until at mile 36^, 
WV ' one gets the first glimpse of the monastery of 

Chungthang chungth4ng . The village lies below this (at 
5 > 35 ° m ile and tire track, passing by the meeting 

of the waters, crosses the Lachen river by a romantic bridge, the 
bungalow being a few hundred yards beyond. But we may pause 
at the bridge for a moment, as it has a singularly tragic interest. 
Down from here into the boiling pool beneath condemned 
criminals were flung to sink or swim ; it was thus left to Fate to 




Plate V. Bamboo Bridge over the Laehen River. 
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decide the justice of their sentence. It is said that this tradi¬ 
tional. procedure has been carried out within the memory of the 
local villagers. Cimngtbapg lies in the angle made by the 
Lachen and Lachung rivers uniting to form the Tista, and the 
name signifies “the Meadow of Marriage” It stands upon a 
promontory formed by their junction and was a place of some 
importance in the history of Tibet’s dealings with Sikhim. At 
present the gompa, which had fallen somewhat into decay, is 
undergoing restoration ; the village itself is small and straggling. 

At this point the choice of the two valleys presents 
itself, the one on the left leading to Lachen and that oh the 
right to Lachung (see Tour 14). Briefly the former is wild, 
romantic and rugged, the latter is cultivated and more rural. 

f. achen ^he route selected ff' ^P tJie bachen valley, the 

Valley. road continuing on the left bank of the lichen 

river. At mile 39, about 2 miles from the 
bungalow, the track is built for over 100 yards out of the perpen¬ 
dicular cliff, parts being suspended by wire cables, the whole 
overhanging the river which flows below. After this the river 
bank widens somewhat, until at Menchi (mile 41$) it opens out. 
into a green glade, where, it is said, some forty years ago the Sik- 
hiurese and Tibetans met in a great battle. Altogether this march 
is probably the finest in Sikhim. The road ascends gradually; 
here the trees disclose a grand view of the river ; there cata¬ 
racts leap gloriously down through the green shade ; near mile 
43 on the opposite bank of the river a water-slide cleaves 
its way straight from the snows; at mile 44 the path crosses 
a double waterfall, where all the pent forces of the Toktong 
(or Raorang) river hurl themselves against crag and boulder, 
sending spray right across the foot-bridge. Near this point a 
jungle track leads off to the right .up the mountain-side to the hot 
Springs of Tarramchu, about 4 miles off. These springs have 
a great reputation in Sikhim for their healing powers. The main 
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Lachen 
8 ,8oo ft. 


stream is crossed at mile 45#, and the bridge commands fme 
views of the river, which surges underneath in a great volume 
cl water. From this point the path ascends considerably to a 
ridge 1,000 ft, above, beyond which the valley widens, and 
alpine scenery begins. This ridge divides the tipper and the 
lower valley distinctly. Lachen now seems close at hand, 
but there is a rather steep and exhausting chasm in the moraine 
to be negotiated before a bend in the road brings the village into 
view. Lachen at mile 50 from Gangtok is a rather 
colourless village situated on a terraced amphi¬ 
theatre, above the right bank of the river. The 
tradition is that it was originally built lower down closer to the 
torrent, but the constant noise of the water was so disturbing 
that the inhabitants by common consent moved higher up the 
valley. There is a Finnish Mission here which in a quiet, 
unostentatious way, has done a great amount of good. Although 
the general effect ot the village is dull, it contains two buildings 
in which bright coi ktrs play an important part. These are the 
.y and the.colossal po vhhel, which stand a little 
'distance apart and at the uppermost limit of the village. They 
will be distinguished at once by the white prayer-flags erected 
around them. The more interesting of the two is the praying- 
wheel which is housed in a small shrine by itself. It is the 
largest praying-wheel in Sikhim, and is worth visiting. The 
exterior of the building is picturesque, but the interior, although 
small and very nearly filled by the wheel, is a wealth of colour. 
For the prayer-cylinder is gorgeously painted in bands of gold, 
green and vermilion, with texts and pictures of divinities, the 
whole presenting a typical note of Buddhism as practised in 
Sikhim. It is said to weigh a ton, and takes the entire strength 
of one man to make it revolve, which he does by means of 
pendent thongs. At every revolution a lever strikes a bell which 
tells that so many thousand prayers contained in this massive 
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wheel have ascended to God, bringing inestimable credit to the 
per spiring niunipul&tor of this cumbrous piece of rnechuiiisrn. 

fcrom Lachen the path still continues along the right bank 
of the river, gradually mounting until after 2 miles (mile-post 52) 
t descends to cross the Zaaru river by a bridge, which is periodi¬ 
cally washed away by the heavy p ; of this glacial stream. 
Ihc path then ascends through timber, and at mite 53, looking 
back, the Mission House and Church at lachen can be seen, 
evidently commanding a splendid view' up the river gorge. At 
mile 54 a fine ravine on the opposite bank of the riven leads 
up to snowy peaks. Down this ravine a torrent rushes to plunge 
in one huge cataract into the Lachen. At mile 55 the deep 
forest is broken by a scene of wild ruin; a great landslip of 
boulders has dammed the river, causing a lake to form which 
has submerged a forest. 'The lake has now drained nearly dry, 
but the skeleton forest remains, a dead and ghostly record of this 
local disturbance. The view at mile 56/^ looking up on the 
right is very impressive, .glaciers and mountain peaks predominat¬ 
ing. On the left is a picturesque waterfall. 

The Lachen river is crossed at Tallum Samdong (mile 58) 
by a wooden bridge, and then the road takes the form of a stone 
causeway ihrough moorland country. The track comes into 
close contact with the river again at mile 60, where in the spring 
the water may be seen emerging from under a snow bridge. 
Some ascents and descents then ensue, and the route is inclined 
to be rough; snow lies until late in the hollows and may give 
trouble. Then the stony bed of the Phalung 
river comes into view; this is crossed, and at 

length, crowning a knoll at mile 63, is the Tbangu 
bungalow. J 

Thangu is a high, cold and austere valley, partly covered 
with scrub, and about 1 mile long. It is the end of the bridle¬ 
path ; after this there is nothing but a rough track leading over 
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t! Donkhya La. Above the bungalow is a mountain with a great 
grassy slope, and on this the burhcl (ovis nahura) may sometimes 
be seen grazing. A climb up this slope will reveal in the* 
distance, to the north-east, the fluted ice columns of Kangchen- 
jhow towering up over 22,000 feet. Thangu with its wind-swept 
itudes has a certain grim fascination: we are here upon the 
threshold of the snows. 


MNB 


Tour 14. To Yumthang and back 

The traveller proceeds to Chungthang as in the previous 
tour. Then taking the right hand valley, begins his march 
by traversing the 10 miles to Lachung. The road continues 
all the way along the right bank of the Lachung river, and 
at intervals there are enchanting waterfalls. One of the 
prettiest of these is passed at mile 39> the cascade almost 
reaching to the road, and a little detour is necessary to avoid it. 
Wild flowers grow in great prolusion in this valley: besides 
every variety of rhododendron, there are orchids, tree spineia, 
several kinds of lilies, primulas, wild roses, magnolias, violets, 
coltsfoot and many another gay coloured flower.. At mile 41 
the track runs by the side of the river which is here most 
picturesque. (A bridge ot cantilever design spans the torrent 
by taking advantage of two enormous boulders ; this leads to 
the thriving village of Kedom on the other side.) The roaa 
then rises, and at mile 42 there may be seen among the crops 
a tomb, which marks the last resting-place of an Englishman 
who died here while on the march. (The full story is told in 
Waddell’s A man* /A Himalayas , p. 193.) After a section of very 
varied going, the path traverses an expanse ol moorland, from 
which the most glorious views of mountain scenery nmy be 
obtained. It is the climax of the day’s journey. Ahead lies 
the Lachung valley, deep between snow-crowned heights. The 
mountains sloping down to the river are bare, save in the lower 
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gorges, vhere pine and rhododendron fringe its banks. (The 
village of Lachung is visible fronr'&bout 3 miles off nestling in 
the valley where the river of that name joins the Lete.) Here 
too ate blossoming plants in abundance, and at mile 47, a short 
distance from the bungalow, there is a garden bright with all 
kinds of flowers. 

Lachung' 8,800 ft. Lachung is a larger and a cleaner 
settlement than Lachen, and the people have the reputation 
of being a handsome community. The bungalow being on 
the right bank of the river is detached from the village, which 
lies on the other side 'and is connected by a massive cantilever 
bridge. Crossing over this the traveller will note the cascade 


above his dwelling, a volume of water which increases as the 




sun rises higher and the snows begin to melt. The people of 
Lachung gain great merit from a smalt group of praying-wheels ;| 
so devised that they revolve automatically by means of a water- , 
shute. These are situated in a $psll and insignificant looking./* 
shed on the outskirts of the village, but are one of the features 
of this place. 'yV'/.'.h 

The road to Yumthang <£;ntinues along the right bank of the 
river and is fair going with a slight rise for 2 miles. Then occurs 
a mile of track which is subject to landslips, and this may be 
difficult to negotiate. At the fourth mile from Lachung the valley 
opens out and there is some rough scrambling over boulders for a 
considerable distance. A mile of undulating road through forest 
then ensues, and as late as May the snow lies deep in the hollows. 
Five miles from Lachung the path crosses an open maidan with 
yak-huts, an attractive place for a halt. Two miles of steady rise 
through straggling timber are next encountered, when the path 
strikes the river again in a narrow valley. A short distance along 
this there is a rough bridge crossing the river and leading to the 
hot springs which lie a few yards up the hill on the other side- 
The water, which is tepid, is said to be good for rheumatism, and 






there are crude arrangements for bathing, which may be indulged 
Yumtha e ^ ^ es ' rec ^- Three-quarters of a mile further on 
II,6S0 ft * the roaci debouches on to the Yumthang valley, and 
the bungalow is soon in sight. It is the largest in 
Sikhim and a sumptuous residence, and quite worthy of the 
magnificent valley which it commands. For Yumthang is a very 
fine piece of country, splendidly situated and surrounded by the 
most impressive mountain scenery. Almost opposite the bung¬ 
alow, the slope is overhung by a grandly shaped glacier, while at 
the far end of the valley the route over the Donkhya may be 
followed. The maidan is said to be a garden of wild flowers in 
July, and for those who are hardy enough to penetrate as far. 
there are few more attractive places in which to spend a few da 
(See Frontispiece.) 

Tour 15. To Thangu and Yumthang and back 

Tins is a combination of the two preceding tours, all the 
marches of which are described under Tours 13 and 14. 


Tour 16. Over the Donkhya Pass 

The traveller first proceeds to 'Thangu, as described in 
Tour 13. From here the rest-houses cease, and the remainder 
of the journey of 4 marches over the Pass and down again to 
Yumthang on the other side is only possible by means of tents. 
It is better to undertake this expedition from the Lacben side, 
as the ascent is more gradual and the risk of mountain-sickness 
or other troubles arising from climbing to a height of over 
18,000 feet is thus lessened. For it should be remarked that 
this trip is an arduous one, and should only be attempted by the. 
physically fit. To be subjected to a continuous racking head¬ 
ache, or to be carried over in a state of coma tied on the back 
of a yak, as has been the experience of some who have ventured 
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over this route, is not exactly an ideal way of spending a portion 
ot one’s holiday. The cold is intense, the glare blinding, sun¬ 
stroke is not unknown, and the combined effect of the wind, sun, 
and cold on the skin is often more than painful. 

The first march from Thartgu is a steady ascent of io miles 
to G yajofljfl After 2 miles the Lachen is crossed and the path 
follows the right bank of the stream. The surface is rough, but 
it is possible to ride the whole of this march. The last clump 
o! trees is passed one mile out (mile 64), and sufficient firewood 
for three marches must be carried. The country is a rocky 
wilderness dominated by the snow-clad spurs of Lachen Kang 
to the west and Kangchenjhow to the east The former seems 
quite dose, and one can see plainly its great glacier and a 
stream from it pouring down through a very rough moraine. 
After mile-post 65 the miles are painted on the rocks At 

Gvaione- m, e 73 ( or just 10 miles from Thangu) the path 

*5-750 ft pusses round a spur and descends to the gras 

plain of Gyajong. Tents are usually pitched 
under the side of a ndg j at the south end of the to secure 
protection from the wind. About a mile north of this camping 
ground are the remains of the wall built by the Tibetans as an 
obstruction to the British Mission to Tibet in 1903-4. 

The next march from Gyajong to Cholamo (Tso Thamo) 
is about 13 miles. At Gyajong the route over the Donkhya 
parts company with that which goes due north to Kharnbajong 
and swings over to the east. Crossing Lachen by means 
of boulders soon after leaving camp, the traveller finds himself 
on the comparatively level, plain of Yeumtso This runs 
practically from east to west following the course of the Lachen, 
mid along it the path is taken for about 8 miles The 
summits of Chumiomo and Kangchenjhow tower on either 
hand, while to the north of the river may be observed a 
succession of red-brown hills, bare and snowless, characteristic 
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a. Hidden by these hills, but only about 
h and about 2 miles from the west end 


of the Tibetan plateau. 
t y 2 miles to the north 


of the plain, lies the lake of Gyamtshona. Those who have 
time should not fail to include this in their itinerary, for 
there is an excellent camping ground on its shores. Given clear 
weather, the reflection of the white crest of Chumiomo m the 
waters of the Gyamtshona is a sight of really moving beauty. 

the extremity of the Yeomtso plain lies the latte of the 
same name and through which the river flows. After leaving 


the lake the track turns southwards, and soon 


Cholamo cholamo is reached. Before arriving at the 
T7iOOO ft camping ground, however, the Lachen has again 

to be crossed, but this is the last time, for here it is only 
a tiny stream arising from the lake. A few stones thrown 
into the stream enable one to cross over dryshod. Tents 
are pitched a short distance from the northern end of the lake, 
although there is also a fair site for them at the southern 
extremity. Of Cholamo, Hooker says: “ I doubt whether the 
world contains any scene with more sublime associations than 
this calm sheet of water, 17,000 feet above the sea, with the 
shadows of mountains 22,000 to 24,000 feet high, sleeping on its 
bosom.” 

From near this camp the Donkhya Pass can be plainly seen, 
a marked depression in the rugged outline of the snowy bastion 

to the south . . 

The Dor.khya La 18,13* ft. The negotiation of the 

actual Pass is the main item in the next day’s itinerary, the 
summit, being about 3 miles ascent ftom Cholamo. T he scene 
from this high region has been well described by Blanford : “ It 
is one of the most remarkable landscapes in the world, and 
alone worth the journey to see it. . « Cholamo lake is >n 

front, beneath the feet of the spectator, beyond is a desert with 
rounded hills. Further away, range after range of mountains, 
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some of them covered with .snow extend to a distance the eyes 


cannot appreciate, The total change of colour and form from 


the valleys of Sikhim, the utter barrenness, the intense clearness 
of the atmosphere, produce such an effect as if one were gazing 
upon another world in which the order of this is no longer 
preserved, where a tropical desert is seen amongst snow-capp- 
peaks, beneath the unnaturally clear atmosphere of the arctic 
regions.” (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1871, p 407.^ 

The march of the 3 miles leading up to the Pass is 
not a severe one, although the high altitude, naturally adds 
materially to the exertion, but it is usually accomplished in 
about 2%. hours. The views from the top of the Pass are- 
marvellous, aided as they are by the clearness of the atmosphere, 
which brings distant objects so close as to be almost startling. 

The 8 miles descent to Mome Samdong may be easy or 
difficult according to the season of the year—in the spring there- 
is often deep snow lyin:i in the depressions, which necessitates, 
abandoning the usual yak-path and keeping along the hill sides, 
stepping from one boulder to another. This may add consider¬ 
ably to the length of the march. Under ordinary circumstances 
however the first 5 miles are comparatively easy, but the 
remainder of the journey is rather rough. On the way the- 

sources of the Lachung river are seen, 
15 OCX^ffc arid the stream is crossed and recrossed 


before the camping ground is reached.. 
Mome Samdong is marked by a few rude stone huts used 
by the yak herdsmen ; it is a somewhat desolate locality. 

From Mome Samdong it Is a descent of about, ro miles, 
to the valley of Yumthang with its most excellent bungalow. 
Crossing the Sibu tributary by a bridge (samdong) the path follows 
the right bank of the Lachung for 5 miles, down a bleak and 


m 
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stony valley and over old moraines. Soon a distant view of 


the Yumthang bungalow is obtained, but the track is a rough; 
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one and the rate of progress slow. When however the first pine 
iis reached, marking the upper tree limit, the path improves 
Here the Lachen is crossed, and the traveller pursues his way 
through a beautiful forest which gradually leads to the valley* 
Along this the march is fairly level, but the river is again 
'Crossed by a rude bridge before the bungalow is reached. 
Yumthang The remainder of the journey is described under 
11,700 ft. Tour 14. 
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Tour 17. To Jongri 

On a clear day, from Observatory Hill, Darjeeling, a strik¬ 
ingly symmetrical cone-shaped mountain may be seen immediate¬ 
ly underneath the eastern peak of Kabru, standing out dark 
against the summer snowline. This cone is Kabur (15,780 ft.), 
.at the foot of which is the broad pasturage of Jongri. Those 
who reach these grassy slopes, 13,14° feet from the sea-level, are 
-rewarded by being able to travel over an undulating plateau 
extending nearly to the great glaciers of Kabru and Pandim, and 
to command a view of the snows almost terrible in its splendour, 
jongri at the present* time is 4 or 5 marches from Pamionchi, 
but the construction of two small bridges, and with the present 
track converted into a proper bridle-path, this delightful spot 
would be brought within 3 easy stages from Pamionchi, or, in all, 
5 to 6 clays’ journey from Darjeeling. 

Under present conditions however the expedition, including 
the return journey, occupies 17 to 18 days, but to undertake 
t comfortably three weeks should be allowed. The latter 
part of the tour, after Pamionchi, is fairly strenuous, neces¬ 
sitating a tent and certain supplementary arrangements with 
regard to clothing, bedding, provisions and outfit generally. Pro¬ 
ceeding to Pamionchi in the usual way, from this point the 
traveller will have to dispense with his pony and rely on his 
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of about hour brings the traveller to the Rathong, which is 
crossed by a bridge finely swung between two big jutting rocks. 
From here there is a steady climb of about two hours, and after 
this some fairly level going for an hour, when the 
Yoksun village of Yoksun is reached. Here, also accom- 

0,000 .t. modation may be secured in the house of the 

headman Yoksun is at a height of about 6,ooo feet, and very 
prettily situated on an undulating tnaiaan of cultivated land 
with an outcrop of rocks. There is a small pool or pokri, and, 
overlooking the whole, a little less than i,ooo feet above, is the 
monastery of Dubdi. It has a nominal complement of thirty 
monks and was built in 1701, but has the oldest foundation of 
any monastery in Sikhim. Set upon a promontory against a 
dar>* amphitheatre of forest, amid the sound of falling waters, 
it Commands a truly glorious prospect. Yoksun is of great 
historic interest, for it was in this village that the first steps 
were taken by the Tibetan monks to introduce Buddhism to 
the Lepchas in the 17th century. From here also fine weather 
may reveal the summit of Kabru peering over the end of the 
valley, up which the path proceeds. The village is however the 
“jumping-off place/’ for from this point civilization even of 
the most primitive kind ceases, and after this the land is 
“ jungle ” On the next day’s march the path for nearly 1 mile 
•winds through cultivated land; gradually this becomes jungle; 
and before long the heart of the untamed forest is reached. 
Through this the way is terribly arduous, necessitating much 
climbing up and down; the path becomes very indistinct, often 
blocked by fallen trees, passing over some and under others; 
leeches and tree-ticks are plentiful, while poisonous plants 
abound which sting even through the clothing. After two 
hours a small torrent is reached, and crossed by two or 
three boughs dung from rock to rock, with a hand-rail 
A very stiff climb of % hour over crags and through 
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jungle then brings the traveller to the summit of a 
rocky spur, and a well earned rest. From here the path dives 
into stubborn jungle, emerging an hour or so later at a small 
stream ; after this H hour of severe scrambling brings the 
traveller to his camp at Nibi, under the lea of a great reck. 
The day’s march is not long, probably only 6 miles in all, but 
it is rough and “ gruelling ” work, and the camping ground is a 
suitable one, in the depths of a dense and silent forest The 
next day another scramble of over a mile of stony “ switchback ” 
brings one to a small clear rocky eminence, projecting out of the 
forest, from which one can look back down the nullah of 


one’s route: there at the end is focussed Dubdi. monastery-—it 


seems a disappointingly short distance away ! Yoksun itself is 
hidden by the mountain forest on the right. From this point 
the path progresses in very random fashion through fine forest 
for 3 miles, until a roaring torrent of clear green water is reached. 

It is the Praig river. ..A cane bridge crosses it. 
Praig-chu The track at once rises, abrupt, till, after a climb 
of 7,000 feet in 7 miles, the traveller emerges from 
the forest and reaches the uplands of Jongri It will however 
hardly be possible for the caravan to complete this in one day’s 
march, the climb from the Praig involves 7 to 8 hours’ exhausting 
-work, so that at a clearing about 1mile up, at Bakyim 
(“ Shelter of bamboo ”), the camp is pitched. But for the leeches 
and the scarcity of water this would be a good halting-place. * 
The next day the remainder of the climb, much of it through a 
bamboo forest, may be completed. Gradually the jungle becomes 
thinner, giving way eventually to rhododendron clumps. At 
last we emerge, and only a brown, squat, hill lies between us and 


1 More than a mile from Bakyim is another, and probably a better, 
camping-ground, because within 500 feet ol it, down the mountain-side, is a 
small spring of water. This is called Tso-ka-chen (10,200 ft.), which means 
merely “ the clearing in the forest.’ 








our destination. Skirting the base of this, and leaving it on our 
right, we soon find ourselves on the Jongri plateau. About % 
mile along the stony table-land is a hut, a rude shelter for the 
.. . few ponies that graze on this maidan , generally in 

^ *40Vt charge of two men, and here the traveller may 
make himself comfortable for the night, at a' 
height of 13,140 feet. 

From this hut ascend to a ridge crowned by a row of four 
shortens, and suddenly you are in the presence of the snow moun¬ 
tains—unless indeed they are, as they seem in the first awestruck 
moment of beholding, embodied spirits of overwhelming power 
and malignity. Below you is the Praig-chu valley ; before you, 
on the other side, a long line of mountains : (left) Pandim, 

^ centre) Jubonu, (right) a succession of terrible granite spires, 
running down to the Darjeeling gap,” one and all so steep 
and jagged that it seems as if no snow could ever cling to 
their sides. They have been fearfully searched by winds that 
mark their course in the sweep of the wrinkled drifts, and all 
the scars and lines run downwards, giving the. mountains an 
infinitely cheerless and deprecating expression, like a sad, worn 
face. Further along to the south they are even steeper, and some 
of their naked spikes are so sharp, it is difficult to believe they 
are not after all tree stems left bare. They set their teeth against 
. the sky like a saw, and the dark grey rocks are utterly bare of 
snow. To the south the mountains leave a gap through which in 
1899 the people at Darjeeling saw the big bonfire that Mr 
Freshfield kindled, announcing the fact that he had completed 
his tour “ round Kangchenjunga.” 


Tour 18. To the Guicha La 

is is an extension of the Jongri tour, and up to that point 
is the same as Tour 17. But from Jongri onward the traveller 
will find himself pursuing his journey at great heights, never at 
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moraines—a picture of desolation. Near here a small lake has 
formed in which the snow mountains are wonderfully reflected. 
After this the character of the march undergoes a change, as the 
path traverses for i mile a number of sandy flats near the 
stream ; these are the dried-up beds of mountain tarns. Do not 
be persuaded to follow the track along the hill-side above the 
sandy beds, there is no object in this, as over the sand is Quite 
safe, and easy going. Beyond the dried-up lakes the path 
debouches on to the meadows of Chemthang, and at the far 
end of these, where they lead up to the Guicha La, the tents 
will be set up. The situation is a cold and cheerless one, but 
it a good supply of fuel has been brought, and it is judiciously 
rationed, the night may be fairly comfortably spent. 

The programme for the next day is for the servants and 
coolies to retrace their steps to the camp at Wanglathang, while 
the traveller ascends the Guicha La and follows them back to the 
same spot somewhat later in the day. If there is fuel to spare, 
he should order a fire to be made at a pre-arranged intermediate 
station where there is shelter, and here the tiffin cooly wjjj-^wait 
him with a good lunch. 

The Climb up the Guicha La is a rough scramble over 
boulders and snow, much of it at a very steeg gradient; but the 
view from the summit at a height of 16,400 feet 

16,400 ft 


1 


amply repays for the exertion. The pass is 
formed by a depression between l 1 an dim and the 
spurs of Kabru, and directly overlooks the Talung glacier 
winding its way down from the mighty peaks and precipices of 
Kangchenjunga. 

Tour 19 To Jongri and the Guicha La, 
returning by the Singalela 

bis, except for the return journey, is the same as Tours 17 
and 18. From the Guicha La the traveller first retraces his steps 
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to Jongri, when the first day’s march is the comparatively short 


Qhurang Chu 


one to a camp on the Churang Chu. The 


C 12 ioo ft P at h leads at first north-west, *>., on the west 

V ’ side of Kabru, and is easy for a mile After 

this there is a rapid descent to the Rathong river, which is 
crossed by a wooden bridge. A short distance further on the 
path strikes the Churang river and continues up the right 
bank, passing a series of fine waterfalls. The camping ground 
is on this bank ol the river, on a small maidan y where there is 
a good supply of fuel. In this locality the monal pheasant 
abounds. 

From the Churang Chu the path ascends steeply for some 
2 miles, the latter part taking the form of an irregular staircase 
over the rocks and boulders. At the top of this climb, in the 
saddle of the spur, is the grassy upland of Bokta (13,350 ft.), 
froth which clearing some magnificent views may be obtained. 
To the south practically the whole extent of Sikhirh comes 
within the vision, while the.Tista, winding its way into the plains 
of Bengal, is, on a clear day, also seen. To the north may be 
discerned some of the highest peaks of the Himalayan range, 
among which Pan dim, Jubonu, and N arsing are readily identified. 
At Bokta the traveller is advised to be quite sure of the direction 
of his destination, as the path at this point is ill-defined, and he 
may make the mistake of following a subsidiary route going 
north-west to the Kang La. He should endeavour to pursue a 
course over the higher uplands, as it h easy to get confused 
among the dense jungle in the valleys. The path he requires 
rounds a shoulder and then descends a nullah , along which it 
continues for 2 miles, followed by a climb of about hall a 
mile up to another saddle of 14,000 feet, from which further 
magnificent panoramic views are visible. From this point three 
hills and valleys have to be negotiated before camp is reached. 
The descent to the first of these valleys continues through a 
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beautiful open glade of pine trees for about a mile, ending at a 
wall of rock which appears to bar the way. The track however 
makes a sharp bend to the right to ascend a cleft in the rock 
like a chimney. Another mile of descent then ensues, until a 
tributary of the Rathong is crossed. The corresponding ascent 
on the other side of the river is short and sharp, ending in a 
forest clearing Another descent follows to a small stream, which 
may be crossed by a rough bridge, and from this it is a climb 
of 600 feet to a ridge (height 13,650 ft.). Here thtere are two 
paths, one, the ordinary route which ascends the mountain-side, 
and another, a short cut but necessitating a scramble of a mile 
over gigantic boulders The latter joins on to the regular path 
which descends rapidly to the river (one of the sources of the 
Rathong), some little distance along which will 
Gamothang |- )e found a clearing where tents may be pitched. 
I2,550ft. Gamothang, or ‘ the level meadow/' for such 
is the name of this camping ground, is a pleasantly situated 
grazing station in the forest. Here is a lonely stone hut which 
gives shelter to the yak herdsmen during their sojourn in the 
summer months. Behind the meadow will be seen the great 
mountain wall dividing Sikhim from Nepal, and along which the 
march for the morrow makes its way. 

From Gamothang to the next camping ground of Migothang 
is a march of about 13 miles, much of it fairly strenuous work. 
For a quarter of a mile the path continues over level grouno, 
then climbs the bed of a mountain torrent. This is followed 
by a stiff ascent of x % mile, which finishes at a height of 13,550 
feet. A rough scramble over boulders and across rocky streams 
then ensues, past a lonely tarn, m traveller surmounts the 
Oma La. The views from this height of 15,300 feet are as fine 
as any in Sikhim. About a mile or more further on, much of 
the track over large boulders, the Dui La (“ Pass of the Levi!, 
14,900 ft.) is reached. Just below this is the lovely mountain 






FISHING TOURS 


A week-end trip, and the outlines of three fishing excursions, 
will be found included in the “ Outline Tours” on.pp. 25, 30. 
The following details may be useful in this connection. 

The Tista and Rangit rivers are known to contain quantities 
of fish, and Mahseer up to 40 ibs. have been caught. The best 
season is the last half of October and the beginning 
Season of November, when the water is getting clear. It is 
also possible to fish at the end of April, but at 
this time it is often very hot in the valleys. It is useless to fish 
either river when the water is thick, the most likely time being 
just as one or other of the rivers has cleared. 

The best places are the junction of the Rangit and Tista, 
the junctions of the Little Rangit and the Rammara rivers with 
the Great Rangit, and the junctions of the Rongni and the 
Rungpo with the Tista. 

Two days. Week-end Trip (r) indicates a short excursion 
to the outlets of the Little Rangit and the Rammara rivers, an 
easy descent of 10 miles from Darjeeling. The path leaves the 
cart-road at St. Joseph’s School, and passing through the 
extensive tea-gardens of Takvar, eventually emerges near the 
Little Rangit. The Rammarn is 1 mile further on up the 
Greater Rangit Between these two tributaries is Singla Bazaar, 
at which the keen fisherman, who does not mind roughing it, may 
secure a room for the night. 

Fishing Tours 20, 2f, 22. In the more extended 
excursions, if the fisherman does not wush to keep entirely to the 
water, he may follow Tour 20, which includes two nights away 
irom the valleys, at Temi and Namchi, where he may enjoy the 
cool of the mountains before again descending to the river for 
sport. Leaving Darjeeling he will stop at Lopchu or Pashoke 
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the first night, descending to the Tista in the early morning 
His base may then be either the Tista Bridge or’Melli bungalow, 
from which he may fish the junction of the Rangit and f l 
and other likely places round about. He may then pass on to 
Rungpo and fish where the Rungpo empties into the Tista, about 
a mile from the bungalow. The next stage will be Sankokhola 
at the junction of the Rongni and Tista, this spot being about 
i % mile from the bungalow. The next day he may proceed 
to Temi, fishing at Rashab, where there is a bridge across the 
Tista, and here he will make his last cast for two days until 
he joins the Rangit at Nya Bazaar, fust above the bridge at 
Rashab is a small private bungalow, unoccupied, where he may 
have lunch. It is a long pull of 6 miles up to Temi, and the 
fisherman is advised not to leave it too late before he starts 
up the hill, or he may have to finish his march in the dark 
From Temi it is a beautiful march to Namchi, 3miles ascent 
to the pass of Damthong, and then a steady fall, through 
magnificent forest sceneryy for 7 miles, until a steep and rocky 
descent brings the traveller to Namchi Bazaar; a few yards 
beyond is the bungalow. The next day he will proceed to the 
bridge over the Rangit at Nya Bazaar, a continuous down-hill 
gradient of some 7 miles. There are two routes, and the 
traveller will be well-advised to enquire at Namchi Bazaar which 
is the more practicable. The direct road, descending more 
or less gradually along the side of the ridge, is often obstructed 
by landslips, and at times is not possible for horst. ; . In this 
case he will travel the whole length of the Namchi spur, 
which is fairly level, until he is almost above Nya Bazaar, 
and will then drop down by a very steep path right on to the 
suspension bridge spanning the Rangit. The path is not good, 
but at the same time possible for hill-ponies, led by their 
syces. Neither at Nya Bazaar nor Singla Bazaar, which are with 
in a mile of one another, is there any recognized accommodation, 





but the traveller, accustomed to “ roughing it,” may have no diffi¬ 
culty in persuading one of the more respectable of the inhabitants 
to allow him a room to sleep in. The next morning he may fish 
the junctions of the Ram mam and the Little Rangit rivers 
with the Rangit, and he will also find a good pool in between. It 
should be remarked however that the ** geography ” of the 
current in the river-bed changes every year, and what may be 
a likely spot one time, may be a shallow at the next visit. 
(The local account of the fight between the Sahib and the 
monster mahseer, which took place below Singla Bazaar some 
, should be asked for.) From Singla Bazaar the 
fisherman may return straight to Darjeeling, io miles, up the 
Takvar ridge, a steady ascent all the way, or continue along 
the right bank of the Rangit to Manjitar bridge (5 miles), fish¬ 
ing any likely spots—there are not many—and from the bridge 
climb up the 3 miles to Badamtam bungalow, marching the 7 
miles into Darjeeling the following morning. Or, if time is no 
object, he may continue along the river to Melli or Tista Bridge, 
sleeping the night at either of these bungalows, mounting either 
to Pashoke or to Lopchu the next day, and the day after arriving 
back in Darjeeling. 

To the ardent fisherman, who wishes to keep to the water 
and fish every day, the following alternative program 
proposed. (See Tour 21) Darjeeling to Lopchu or Pashoke 
first dily ; second day to Tista Bridge, and fish the Rangit-Tista 
junction ; third day Melli, fourth Rungpo, and if time permits, 
continue up the Tista to the junction of the Rongni (Sankokhola 
bungalow). The fifth day return to Melli (Sankokhola to Melli 
r6 miles, level), and the day following cross over the Melli- 
Chhapar bridge to the Tiribini bridge (road sometimes not good 
and impossible for ponies); then continue up the Rangit along 
the right bank to Manjitar bridge. There is no recognized 
accommodation available at Manjitar, so the fisherman will 






into these parts direct from Calcutta, without a few days’ 
stay in Darjeeling or at some similar height, are particularly 
susceptible to fever, and bathing in the rivers has been also 
suspected <>f bringing it. out; while the Bhudas even affirm 
that eating the green oranges, which are rather plentiful in these 
parts, is certain to produce bad illness. suspicions are 

added for what they are worth, and tio reasons can be given for 
them. ;>v *?$.:• 1 -<,v..y; ‘■' ■' a 



Plate VI. Interior of the Monastery at Cbungthang. 
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TOURS TO 

Although the visitor will find no remains of great an 
cal interest in Sikhim, some of the Buddhist monasteries or 


are well worth visiting. The following may be mentioned :— 

(a) Monasteries on or near the Bungalow routes : Pamion- 
chi; Ramthek, 6 miles below Song on the way to 
Gangtok; Kartok, i mile above Pakyong; Lintse 
near Chakung ; f.achen monastery and praying-wheel; 
Chungtang monastery (Plate VI;) 

11 :... 


(b) Monasteries lying off the routes: Sangachelling, 
3 miles from Pamionchi; Katsupari, 9 miles from 


Pamionchi; Tashiding, 7 miles from Kewzing; 
Tumlong. 13 miles from Gangtok; Dalling, 1 % 
mile from Kewzing ; Talung, 3 days’ march from 
Singhik. 

All these monasteries occupy noble situations, and excellent 
views of the surrounding country can be obtained from then:. 

For the hardy traveller, desiring to see the country away 
from the bungalow routes, accommodation can usually be obtained 
in the houses of the village headman, or Kazi. The people in 
the most remote villages are hospitable and obliging, and, for 
a consideration, are willing to vacate a room for this purpose. 
Those therefore accustomed to “ roughing it,” ea > in this way 
penetrate untouched portions of the State, exploring sacred 
sites and investigating monasteries rarely visited by a European. 
For example, an easy trip may be taken from Pamionchi to 
the village of Katsupari about 9 miles away. The route goes 
through Tingling (6 miles; see Tour 17), and from here a 
steep descent and ascent of 3 miles brings the traveller 
to the maidan (table-land) and village. The monastery of 
Katsupari is finely situated, but the mountain tarn on the plateau 
with a background of forest is the chief attraction. A widely 
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known tradition with regard to this lake is that should its waters 
dry up, the Sikbim State will cease to exist. 

In the same way the famous monastery of Tashiding may be 
visited ; a night’s accommodation close by can be had for the 
asking. Its situation on a mountain almost surrounded by a 
roaring torrept is most romantic. 

A longer expedition may be made to the remote monastery 
of Talung. up till now (1922) visited by only two Europeans. 
This is approached from Singhik (see Tour 13), from which it is 
about 3 days’ march through wild and beautiful scenery. From 
here there is a track connecting Talung with Lachen, thus com¬ 
pleting a circular tour which, although rough, would be full of 
interest. 


Appendix I 

Heights of the most important Peaks seen from 
Sikhim or Darjeeling district. 

Everest 

Kangchenjunga 
Makalu 

Kabru 
Chumolhari 
Kangchenjhow 
Siniolchum 
Chamiomo 
Simvo 
Pandim 
Jubonu 
Narsing 


... 29,002 it. 

... 28,146 >9 

... 27 r 700 „ 
... 25,294 ,, 

... 24,002 ,, 

»*• 22,700 99 

... 22,620 ,, 
... 22,430 ,, 

... 22,360 „ 
... 22,010 „ 
••• J9o3° 

* 3 ° n 








Appendix II 


List of Monasteries in Sikhira. 


imti 


Translation of the 
vernacular title. 


SftW $\ r & 


Dubdi 

p ,j j 


MB S 

Tashiding 

e:^.,~ ™ «*. 


Simon or 
Rinchenpong 
Railing 
Mali 

Ramthek 


The place of secret spells 
The hermit’s cell IM 
The sublime perfect lotas 
The Tsen’s house 
The elevated central glory 


1701 

J705 3 

1716 

1716 

i?t6 - 


Chung thang 


mSM 

Lachong (t’an-mo- 
chen) 

Talung 

Entchi 

Phensang 


Kartok 

Bailing 


Yangaog 

Lab*:ong 

Lachong (pon-po 
sgan) 

Lintse 

Simik 


1 See Gazetteer of Sikkim, p. 257. 

8 The original building. But see p. 69. 


*5 

30 

108 

■??•'.. 3 

20 
- 8 


The precious knoll 

;.y »•'» : 

1730 

8 



1730 

80 

' Uk'.'i - 

♦.. 

1740 

*5 

(Lepcha village name) 

1*« 

1740 

80 

The chapel royal 

'• #r i 

1740 

100 

The meadow of marriage 

(of the 



two rivers) 


1788 


The noble heaven-reaching 



mountain 

! • t - , \ ‘i' 1 '■ > ‘ 4 tX 


'/; 

II 

The large plain 


1788 

5 

The stony valley 

m 

1789 

90 

The high strong place 


1840 

1 $ *5 

The excellent banner, or good 



bliss 


1840 

100 

The Kartok (founder of a 

schism) 

1840 

20 

The stony site, or The place of 



the D&rjeiiing, reVelation-finder 

1840 

8 

The cliffy, or lucky ridge 

•- 

1841 

TO 

The Lama’s dwelling 

— 

1844 

30 

The Bon’s ridge — 

'.y' »«• I? 

1850 

8 

The lofty summit ~. 

•• * 

1850 

15 

— 

v yv ; V 

1850 

30 


■ 


Date of Number 
Building, of Monks. 

- 1697 


m 









a il 

tfame. 


m 

wp PH pfp^PPPMl 



Ringjm 

Lingthem 

Kungrhi 

Lachen 


Lingqui 
Phodang 
(p’ags igyal) 
Nobling 
Namcbi 
i’^bia 

Sing turn 
Kalimpong 
(Bhutanese) 
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Translation of the 

Date of 

Number 

vernacular title. 

Building, of Monks. 

Hermitage hill 

1852 

30 

(Lepcha village name) 

... 1S55 

20 

The big pass 

... 1S58 

8 

\V > 'rr»— 

... i860 

8 

The uplifted limb 

... i860 

20 

The sublime victor 

... 1862 

8 

The western place 

...'1875 


The $fcy-*qp 

M. 1836 

6 


1875 

20 

(Lepcha village name) 

.- f 1884 

6 


The stockade of a Kalon 
(King’s minister) 


In addition to the monasteries in this list are several religi¬ 
ous buildings called by the people pampas, but by the Lamas 
only “temples" ('I/ia-k’an), such as Detong, Kedom and 
Chumsering (3 miles N.-E. of Rississum). There are also 
monasteries in the Bhutia Busti, Darjeeling, and at Ghoom. The 
latter is worth seeing; it lies a little way from the village, along 
the road to Jorepokti and to the right, 

The oldest monastery in Sikhim is Dubdi, founded by the 
pioneer Lama, Thatsun Ch’embo. Soon afterwards shrines seem 
to have been erected at Tashiding, Faniionchi and Sangachelling 
over spots consecrated to the Guru, and these ultimately became 
each the nucleus of a monastery. The local names, as will 
be seen from the translations given in the second column of 
the table, are mostly Tibetan, and of an idealistic or mystical 
nature ; but some are physically descriptive of the site, and a few 
are Lepcha place-names, which are also of a descriptive 
character. 
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Appendix III 
List of References 


From page 

2 


Ml 


See page 108 

>> 

»i 

3 

• • * *• ' 

Ml 



> f 

59 

i) 

if 

25 

To Tiger Hill 

)n 



if 

59 




it Rangiroon 

0 



i if v 

59 




,, Rangit River 

... 

... 


■ v|| 

u6 




,, Lopchu 


• 0 A ’ 

ii 

tf 

60 




,, View Point 


t;-' 

i * 

. f 

6o 

i) 

if 

26 

Rangit-Tista trip 

. •» 




6i 




To Kalimpong 

• . • 

0 •• 

»> 


62 




,, Pamionchi 

*«* 

• 0. 

t f 

f i 

66 




, Phalut 

••• 


ii 

•» 

7 i 




Round trip Phalut, Pamionchi, etc. 

^ ^ f 

i» 

f f 

74 




To Gangtok 

«•» 


>» 

i* 

75 

if 

>i 

27 

Same as Tour 7 


* «* 

»» 

’ll 

82 




Pamionchi and Gangtok 

!«• 

... 

ii 

ii 

S4 




Phalut, Pamionchi, etc. 



>i 

i» 

85 




To Jelep La and back 

MH 

0 0 • 

>> 

if 

85 




,, the Nat.hu La and back 

. . . 

*«« 

it 

f f 

89 

)) 

f> 

28 

,, Nathu La and Jelep La 




>> 

9 i 




,, Thangu and back 

*t» 


*f 

f» 

92 



fv!, jM 

,, Yumthang and back 


4*4 

i> 

f> 

100 




,, Thangu and Yumthang 


... 

ii 

)i 

102 

*» 

f» 

29 

Over the Donkhya La 

... 


11 

f i 

102 




To Jongri and back 

... 

• 00 

: ■. ♦» 

fi 

106 




,, the Guicha La and back 



ii 

?> 

XIO 




„ the Guicha La returning 

by Singaiela 

0 

ii 

i> 

1 12 

if 

a tp 

30 

— 

... 

... 

»» 

ii 

IIO 

if 

ti 

59 

-• 


•0. 

• » 

>> 
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Abbreviations : B. — Bhutia ; bw. = bungalow ; f. =r forest ; II. = Hindi ; 

I.#>nrha • mf '«• mniminin « AT —. AT«r^,%K . 1>_T>_ L- ^ f_l ** . 


L. = Lepclu ; mt. — mountain ; N. ~ Nepali; P. — Persian ; Skt. = Sanskrit; 
T. = Tibetan ; U. — Urdu, Hindustani. 


See Gazetteer of Sikkim (n. 40 
L. A. Waddell (J.A.S.B., loc. sit .): 


ff., Nomenclature of Places), 


Hlo-hill 

Orig, Ung=; water 

Rang, Rung as long, extended 


1 


Lrpcha 


Jhora = (///. valley) river 
Khola » waterfall 


I 


Nepali 


Chu*stream, water 

Kang(s) = perpet ual snow 

La = pass, (also loosely for) moun 'ain 

Ri=mountain ,, 

Samdong=bridge 

Thang — (yulg. tang, long) plain, meadow 
Tsho=lake 


Tibetan 


The figures refer to the pages, those bet ween square brackets, as |C 7 ], 
to the Map at the end of the volume. A few places not actually marked on 
he map have had their relative positions so indicated. 


Ahugaon, 70 100] 

Algarrah village, 62, 81, 83, 85, |D 7 ] 

Alukthang valley, 20, 71, m [B 4 ] 

Alum, for feet, 49 

Ammon, Ovis, 52 

Anglo-Indians, 63 

Animists, 2, 4 

Antiquities, see Art 

Ari bw., 17, 18, 27-8, 52, 85-6, [E 0 I 

Art and Antiquities, 5j-6 

Asperin, 46 


Babu Khola f. bw., 21 [C8J 
Badamtam bw. (L padam, bamboo ; 
lam, bank), 14, 16, 17, 19, 26-30, 
61, 63, 66 , 71, 75, 118-19 [C7] 
Bakyim (T. ba, bamboo; kfiyint, 
house), 29, 109 [85 | 

Balukup rnt., 81 [t> 7 ] 

Bamboos, 8, 10 
Banner (T. tankah), 6, 54 
Batassif. bw. (N. windy sue), 21 [ 87 ] 
Bazaar supplies, see Provisions 





see 


Bearer, 13 

Bears, 5^ ► black, u 
Bedding, travellers, 20, 36 : — 

also Hold-all; Sleeping-bag ; 
Wolscy valise 
Bengal, Govt, of, 4 
Berkfcldt filter, 41 
Berrik bw., 19 

Bhutan, 72, 87 [F 7 ] 

British, 33, 80, 85 [D 7 ] 


Bhutia Busti temple, Darjeeling, 125 
Bhntius, 64 

Bibliography, set Books 
Bidang lake (T. lake of the cow-yak), 
88 [F6] 

Big Game, 53 
Birds, 9 ; game, 52 
Blanford, W. T., 104 
Blindness, snow-, 46, 103 
Blisters, 49 
Blood-pheasant, 52 
Bokta ridge, 113 [B6j 
Books on Sikhim, list of, 47*8 
Boots, 34, 49 
Bread, 40 

Buchan, W. H., Trip to fongri, 48 
Buchanan, Col. W.JT«, Some Tours in 
Sikkim, 47 

Buddhism, 2, S> 65, 69, 70, 98, 
108; see also Lama, Monasteries 
Bungalows, 13-21, 44 ; bw.-hook, 45 > 
passes for, see Passes 
— !»■■»«■ Forest, list of, 21 

-Kalimpong kkasmahal , 20* 1 

Burkel (L. blue wild sheep), 52-3, 
100 

Burrard, Sir_S. G., and II. H. 
Hayden, Geography tS- 3 Geology 
of Himalaya mts,, etc., 47 
Busti (H. village) 

Butterflies, 9 


Calcutta, pi 120 

Camera, 44 
Camp furniture, 48-9 


Campbell, Dr. Arthur, 3, 94 
Campbell*Forester, J., The easte¬ 


rn 


■J : 


tuary of the Himalayas , 48 
Camping, 48 ; see also Tents 
Candles, 20, 40 
Carpentry, 64 
Carpet-weaving, 64 
Castor oil, 46 

Central Asia, art, tribes of, 64 
Chagdor-Namgyal, Maharaja, 7 
Chakung, 10, 5 ^> 52 , 66 , 67, 7 b 
121 [B 7 ] 

-bw., 16,17, 26, 27, 29, 39, 66 

Changu bw., 18, ay-8, 52, 90-1 [E 61 
Chaukidar (P. caretaker of bun¬ 
galow), 14, 20, 45 
Chemthang, 112 [B 4 ] 

Cheques, 14, 41, 95 
t’hhapar Bridge, 17, 1*8 IC 7 ] 
Chiabanjan (N. the hollow where one 
peeps over, i.e., from Nepal to 
Sikhim), 13, 74, 115 [A6] 

Chinese, 64 

Chit (H. letter, testimonial), 42 
Clio la (T. Jo, lord : lordly pass), 3, 

94 [E6] 

Chocolate, 44 
Choi a mts., 72 
Cholamo (camp), 104 (El) 

ChoJamo lake (T. tsko-la •MO 
of Our Lady), 104 [El] 

Chomnago (B. ehhum , water ; 

grassy bank), 3 ( E5] 

Chorten , 7 

Chela hazri, see Tea, early. 

Chu Lamoo, 29 
Chumbi valley, 89, 91 [F6J 
Chumiomo mt (T. the ml. of Our 
Lady Mother), 103-4, 123 [Dl] 
Chumolhari mt. (T. jomo, lady ; hla, 
god ; ri, mountain: the goddess 
mountain), 72, 123 
Chnmsering temple, 125 [D 7 ] 
Chungtang ( ? L. tsong . arrow ; long, 
resting-place : arrow shaped, acute 
angle formed by 2 rivers meeting', 

a , 93, 97 [E 4 ] 


M- 


H 


lake 


nag'a, 




?- 8 - 9 , 9S-6i ioo 

-^monastery, 96, 121, 124 „ 

Churang Chu (camp), 29, **3 [®®3 
Churang river, 113 LB 43 
Church of Scotland Mission, 
Kalimpong, 63-4 
Cigarettes for coolies, 33, 40 
Clothes, 33-5 
Compass, 34 
Cook, 32, 39, 42, 44 
Coolies, 31-3, 38, 42*4, 46 
Copper, 10 

Crockery, supplied in bungalows, 21 
Cutlery, in Sikhiir; bungalows, 20 


Dalepchan bw., 22 

Drilling monastery, 121, 124 [C6] 

Dam-Dim, 8t> 83 

Damthong pass (T. dam, mud ; 

(hunt;, meadow), 76, 84, U 7 [CO 1 
Dandy (II. a kind of long chair 
slang on a pole and carried by 2 
or more men', 12, 38 
Darjeeling (T. dorjt, sacred sceptre 
[thunderbolt of Sekraj; line, 
place)# i# I2t 16-125*32* 36 » 38* 
39, 40, 42, 48, 5 *» 54 » 59 ) 71 ) 
84-6; Roads from and to, 59. 
60 £ 871 

—DeputyCommissioner of, 13,16 
-Divisional Forest Officer, 


etc., at, 52 

-(district), 3 * ' 9 . 20, 3 ^ S 3 

-(division), Executive Engineer 


of, 14, 19 
-Gap, no 


Darmsala (Skt. darm , holy 
building: “chapel of 
rest-house), 81 
Dehrepani f. bw., 21 [B8j 
Delai Lama, 2, 8, 65 
Dentam, 13, 20, 67, 74 » 107 [ 80 ! 
-bw., 16, 26, 27, 74 


ska la, 
ease,” 


Deoleo hilt, 6 |PJ!PH!HHp 
D eputy Commissioner, sec Darjeeling 
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Derby Downs, Gnatcng, 88 
Desgodins, Phe, 81 
Detong village (T. tie , a tree with 
fibrous bark; thane, meadow 
this tree grows abundantly here), 
67, 125 [ 86] 

Devil-dance, 5, 6, 7 ° 

Dikchu bw. (T. die, staggering; 

chu), 18, 28, 94-5 [081 
■ — --river, 94 [ E 5 ] 

Divisional Forest Officer, see Dar¬ 
jeeling. Div. F. Officer 


Doarali pass, 8r [ 07 ] 

Dochen (Gaysing) village, 68 [B6] 
Donaldson, F., Lepcha Land, 47 
Donkhya la (T. dong, wild yak; 
khya, frozen : frozen yak pass), 
29. 53) 93) 100, 102-4 [E2] 

Dor6, Gustav, 75 
Double marches, 39 * 7 *» 73 
Double tongues, for boots, 49 
Dressing-gown. 36 
Drinking water. 4! 

Dubdi monastery, 71, 107-9, 124 5 
[ 86 ] 

Dui La, 114 [A6] 

Duk-pa (T. red hat sect), 2 


Electric torch, 40 
Embroidery, 64 
English in Sikhim, 3 
Entchi monastery, 124 [Do] 

Everest mt., I, n, 71, 73 . ** 5 . »23 
Everlasting Tree, the, 6 
Executive Engineer, see. Darjeeling 
(divn.j, F.x. En. of 


M 




Feet, care of, 49 
Fever, 119 




Field glasses, 34, 44 


Filter, 41 
Finnish Mission, 98 
Firewood, 21, 103 









Fishing, 25, 30, 116-20 
Flies, biting, 50 
Flowers of Sikhini, 8, 9, 95 . 

Food, see Provisions 
Forest bungalows, see Bungalows, 
Forest 

Forest dept., Officers of, 21, 52 
Four Kings of the Quarters, 5, 69 
Fresco paintings, 6 
Freshfield, D. W . Round A’angc/ien- 
juttga, ii, 47. 78, 95, no 
Fuller’s Earth, for feet, 49 
Furniture, of bungalows, 20 ; Camp, 
489 


Game, 52 

-Laws and Licenses, 52 ; see 

also Big Game 
Gamothang, 29, 114 [A6]i 
Gangtok (B. gang, ridge; tkok, peak: 
the eminent ridge), 14, 20, 33, 
40-1, 52, 54 . 75 . 77 * 9 . 84-5, 89. 
9J-4, 121 [ 08 ] 

-bw., 17. 18, 26, 27-8 


-monastery, 124 


Garwood, Prof. Edmund, ii ** 

Gauri-shanknr, 115 

Gay sing (Doc hen), 68 [B8| 

Gazetteer of Sikkim, ii, 47 . I2 4 
Ghara la, 115 [A 6] 

Ghoorn (a woven grass mat or cover¬ 

ing)- 37 

Ghoorn, 21, 59, 7* [B71 
-Rock, 71 


-temple, 125 


Giatnng monastery, 125 [?] 

Gipmochi mt., 87 [F6] 
Glare-glasses, 'see Spectacles 
Glasses, set Spectacles 
Gnatong (B. nah, black; thang), 
41, 87-8 

-bw., 18, 27-8. 83 [FQ] 


Gold, 11 

Gotnpa (T. gimpa, monastery, q. v.) 
Goral (L. wild goat), 53! 


!t 'Vi:-- 

' f ' 

“orubithan bw. (N. goru, cow; 
bat ban , place : grazing-ground), 


22 


Graham, Rev. Dr. J., 63-4 
Guichala, 29, 71, i 10-113 [B 4 | 
Guru Rinbocbd, 125 
Gyajong, 29, 103 [Dl] 
Gyamtshona lake, 104 [Dl j 


H 


Flat, see Topi 
Ilervagard, Pore, 82 
Himalaya mts. (Skt. hima, snow ; 
alaya, house), i : 71, 113; heights 
of peaks in, 123 
Hold all, 36 
Holy water, 6 

I-lookcr, Sir Joseph Dalton, 3, 94 ; 

Himalayan Journals, i, 47, 104 
Horses, see Pomes 
Hot springs, 97, 101 [E8] 

Hurricane lantern, 40 


I 


India, Govt, of, 3, 4 
India-rubber plantation, 94 
Industrial School, 64 


J 


aisi f. bw., 21 [C 73 
am, 46 

anmt mt., 123 

elep la (T. lovely level pass), 3, 18, 
27-8, 77 , 85, 88-9. 91-2 [F6] 
Jeyluk village, 87 [E6] 
jhepi kliola (N. shepi, be wet: 
khola), 66 [C7J 

Jongri, 29, 52-3, 7 ’, 74 . * 07 . 

109*13; Trip to (by W. 11. Buchan), 

48 [B6] 

Jorepokri (N, /or, two fokhti ), 

20, 21 [ 87 ] 

bw., 16, 20, 26, 27, 29, 71, 73 


Jubonu mt., HO, 113, 123 [B 4 ] 
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abru mt., 7 *» 87* 1061 lo8, 

112-13, 123 [B 4 ] 

Kabur mt., »o6 |B 4 ] 

Kalapokii, 72 [A 7 j 
Kalijnora bw., 19 

Kalimpong (L. ka-liw , king’s 
minister : pong, stockade), 19, 20, 


40-1, S4, 02 5- 82-3, 85 


m. ,,. 1 ,_, , 

see also St, Andrew’s Colonial 
Homes [C 7 ] 

- bvv., 16-7, 19, 26-8, 82 

-Divisional Officer of, 21 

—— khasmahal bws., 21-2 
monastery, 125 


Kang la, 113 [A 4 ] 

Kangchenjhow mt. (T. kanft, echen 
(see below] ; gyao, bearded. 
Immense icicles hang from its 
ridges), too, 103, 123 [E 2 ] 
Kangchenjunga ml. (T. kangs, snow ; 
echen , great; iso, ledge ; nga, 5 : 
the 5 repositories of the great 
snows), x, 7, 11, 60, 67, 7X-3, 87. 
95, no, 112, 123 [B 3 ] 

Kapup bw. (T. he, body of a saint ; 
pku, summit. Here Guru RinbocM 
rested on his way to Tibet) 18, 
20, 27-8, 52, 88-9, 9T-2 [F6] 
Karponang bw., 18, 27, 77, 89 [E6] 
Kartok monastery, 79, 121, 124 [DO] 
Kashin bridge, 81 [D 0 ] 

Katsupari monastery, 107, 121, 124 

Kedom village, 100, 125 [E 4 ] 

Kellas, A. M , Mountains of N, 
Sikkim Garhwal, 48 

Kerosene oil, see Oil 
Kewring bw. (B. kyo, wheat; sht'ttg, 
field), 17, 27, 58 , 76, 84, 121 [C6] 
Khambajong, 103 

Khansaman (P. servant who looks 
after food arrangements, steward), 
20 

Khasmahal (Government estate) 
bungalows, in Kalimpong district, 

21-2 


Kuch-Bih&r, plains of, 60 
Kulhait river, 68, 74 1 B 0 ] 

Kumai bw., 22 

Kungrhi monastery, 107, 125 [CGJ 


Labah Doarali pass (B. I ha-pa, 
windy), S3 [E 7 j 
Labrong monastery, 124 [E6] 
Lace-making, 64 

Lachen bw. (T- la, chhtn, the great 
pass), 18, 28 [ 08 ] 

-monastery, 98, 121, 125 

- river, 93, 96 9, 103, 106 

■-valley, 4, 78 9, 93, 97, 102, 
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-village, 11, 98 

Lachen-Kang mt., 103 


Lachung bw. (T. la, chhung, the 
short pass), 18, 28*9, 53, roo-i[E 3 j 
——— monastery, 124 

river, 92 3, 97, too, re>5 


valley, 92-3, 97, 100 
village, 78-9. 92, 101 
Busti. S2 


Ladura Busti, 82 
Lady Pioneer, Indian Alps* 47 
Lama (T. priest), 6, 7, 53, 68, 125 
Lama Anden mt., 77 [D 3 ] 

Lamaism, 5 

Lampheram hill, 11 SfA 5 ] 

Lamps, supplied at bungalows, 20 t 40 


Lantern, hurricane, 
camp, 49 

Lebong (L. ali % tongue; 
a tongue like spur below 
61 [C 7 j 

Lepcha tribe. 2, 4, 64, ro8 
writing, 7 


40 ; Lord's 


along : 
Darj.), 


Leeches, 48 9, 108 
Leopards, 52 

Lepchajagat f. bw. (N. Lapche ; 
jagat, toll-bar : here the L. levied 
tolls oii Nepali imports), 21 
Lete river, 101 [S8] 

Letters, delivery of, 41 













INDEX 




Lhasa, 65 

Library, of monasteries, 6, 70 
Ligsip, 68, 84 [ B6] 

Lin’.e, 11 

Linen, traveller’s, 19 
Lingqui monastery, 125 [EG] 
Lingtam iL. ling, hill-side ; (am, 
level : irregular land), 80, 86 

£ 86 ) 

Lingthetn monastery, 125 [D 4 J 
Lingtu (B. lung, mountain valley ; 

thu, steep descent), 3, 77, 87 [E 0 ] 
Lintse monastery, 67, iar, 174 [B 0 J 
Lister, Mr,, 60 
Ldpa tribe, 4 

Lopchu bw , 16, 19, 20, *5-8, 30, 

59, 60-2,tt6, 118 [C7] 

Lord's camp lantern, 49 
Louis, f. A. H , Gates of Tibet, 
47 , 8« 

Luggage, 37 

Q m 

Macfarlane Memorial Church, 
Kalimpong, 63, S2 
Mac Robert clock tower, Kalimpong, 

Madan & Co,, provision dealers, 39 
Magnolia, 9 

Maha Kala, Lord of Spirits, 7 
Mahseer fish, 116, 118-19 
Maidan (P, plain, meadow, open 
grass-lurid) 

Makalu mt., 115, 123 

Mali monastery, 107, 124 [' 80 J 

Mangan village, 95 [D 4 ] 

Muni (T. prayer-wheel, q v.) 
Manibanjan, 72 [B 7 ] 

Manjitar Bridge, 13, 57, 6l-2, 66, 
75, 118-19 [C 7 J 

Map, Bengal, Bhutan, Nepal, Sik¬ 
kim and Tibet , vi 
Maria Busti, 82, 86 [E 7 j 
Marwa , 41 

Masks, tor devil-dances, 6, 70 
Mattresses, not in Sikhim bungalows, 
*Q, 30 


Medicine, 46 

Mellibw., 16, 17, 30, 117-19 [C 7 ] 
Menchi, 97 
Mention^, 8 

Migothang, 29, 114-X5 £A©J 
Mile-po ts. 39 
Minerals, 10 
Mingu, see Migo 

Minney, R. J , Midst Himalayan 

MlSiS , 48 

Mirik (t) bw. (T. the burnt hill), 16 

- (2), see Rississum 

Mome Samdong (B. mo mi, solitary, 
Vid.inf. Shamdong), 29, 105 [E 2 ] 
Monal pheasant, 52, 90, 113 
Monasteries, 2, 5; furniture of, 

53 ; tours to, 121-22 ; list of, 124 
Money, 41 
Mosquitoes, 50, 119 
Moths, 10 ]■; [' 

Mountain sickness, 46 
Muskatol, 50 


N 


Namchi, 20, 50, 75-6 fC6] 

bw,, 17, 20, 26, »8, 30, 39, 


76, 116-17 

monastery, 76, 125 


Nam pah river, 79 [D0] 

Naising mt., 113, 123 
Nathu la (T, the pass of the listen¬ 
ing ear). 3, 27 8, 76, 77.8, 89. 
90-1 [F6] 

Nayathang, 29, 115 [A 0 ] 

Nemi Tsho (T. the lake of the she 
demon), 92 [F6] 

Nepal, 3, 4, 73 

——— frontier road, 21 [A6J 

Nepalese, 64 

Nibi Rock. 29, 109 I B6 J 

Nim la, S8 [F 0 ] 

Nimbong bw , 22 
Nobling monastery, 125 [B 7 j 
Normal Training School, 64 
Nuk Tanyi lake, 90 [E6] 

Nullah (II, valley, water-course) 

Nya Bazaar, 52, 66, 117, H9[B7] 






Observatory 11 ill,. Darjeeling, 106 
O’Connor, Capt. W. F., A'mites in 
Sikkim , ii 
Ogg, Kev. G., 64 
Oil, for lamps, 20, 40 
Orn mani padtne hung /, 8 
Oma la, 114 [A6] 

Orchids, 8, 95, 100 


Pabia monastery, 125 [ 06 ] 
1'achikhana village, 80 [L)6] 
Pagriangbong bw., 22 
Pakyong (L. pa, cane; kyong, 
village), 20, 78-82, 121 [D6j 
bw., 17, 20, 26, 27-8, 79 


Palmajua f, bw., 21 [ 87 ] 

Pamionchi, 50, 66, 68-9, 71, 74-S* 

84-5* I0 ^-? [66] 

-bw., 16, 17, 20, 26, 27, 29, 


30 , 35 


monastery, 69-70, 107, 121, 


* 24-5 . J 9 , 

Pandim mt. (L. King s minister, 
t.e, t attendant on Kangchenjunga), 
106, no, 112-13, 123 [U 4 ] 
Pankhasari bw., 22 
Paper, 10 

Pashoke bw. (L. pa~'-ok, jungle), 
16, 19, 25 8, 30, 60-2, 83-4, 116, 
1 18 [C 7 ] 

tea estate, 60 


Passes, for bungalows, 11, 13*15 
-for Sikhim, 13,61, 66, 75, 85, 


119 

Faten Godok bw., 22 
Fayum, tea-house at, 81 [D 7 J 
I’edong (B. po, cypress; dang , 
halting place;, 13, 19, 65, So-3, 
85 [D 1 ? ! 

bw., 16, 17. 26, 28, 82 


Penlong La, 79, 93-4 [D6] 

Pests, 48-50, 94: see also Flies; 
Leeches; Mosquitoes ; Pipsee fly; 
Sandflies; Ticks; Snakes 


Phalung river (B. 
shield ; lung, wind: the 
which the river descends, shie 
lower Sikhim from the S. 
monsoon), 99 [ D2] 

Phalut mt. (L. /ok, bare ; ltd, peak), 

n, 71-4, 85, 107 [A 0 ] 

16, 20, 26, 27. 29. 3 °* 35 


Q 


Quilt, 36 

Quinine, 46, 119 


R 


Rabrang or Toktong river. 97 [D 3 J 
Racha river, 107 [B6] 

Ralung monastery, 71, 107, 124 [C 0 ] 
Rambi f. bw., 21 [C8] 

Ram mam (L. ra, surging advance ; 
Along (?), a demon, name of lake 
whence the river rises), 66, 
116, 118 [ 87 ] 

'.V W-'V 




Pheasant, see. Blood-pheasant; Afonal 
Phensang monastery, 124 [D 5 j 
Fhodang monastery (r). 124 [DB] 

(2), 125 f M 


Photography, 51 

Pig. 52 

Pipsee fly, 50 
Plumbago, II 

Pokhri (N a small pool, tarn) 
Political Officer in Sikhim, see Sikhim 
Ponies, 12, 37, 1 17 
Post Offices, 41, 80 
Praig river, 109*11 [86] 

Prayer flags, 5 

Prayer-wheel, 5, 56, 70, 77, 98, 101 
Primulas, 8-9, too 

Provisions, traveller’s, 20, 30, 39 45 
Public Works dept., 14 
Pujahs (Skt. Hindu festival lasting 
some 10 days in Sept.-Oct ), 14, 33 
Pusum (Karpoumg) bw., 18, 27, 77, 
89 [E6] 

Putties, 34, 50 
Pyjamas, 36 











iOfr 

Rammam Brid"- "* 

rrV*' 


21 


Ramthck monastery, 77, *21, 134 
[ 06 ] 

Rangiroon bw., 14, 16, 25, 59 [C 7 | 
Rangit river, Great (L. rang, long ; 
nyet, two : the 2 Ion", sc., rivers), 
3* 35, 26, 52, 59-61, 66-8, 76, 
8J-4, 116-19 [C 7 ] 

Little, 66-7, 116-19 [B 7 ] 


Ruluka [E 2 ] 

Rungbi river, 107 [B6S 
Rungpo, 13, 20, 41, xi 7-18 [D6j 

-bw., 17, 20, 30, 80-1 

-river, 80-1, 117 

Rushett river, 80, 82, 85-6 [D 0 ] 


Rhododendrons, 8, 12, 7a, too 
Riatdong, see Dikchu 
Rickshaw, 38 
Rilli river, 81, S3 [D 71 
Rimbick f, bw., 21 [B 7 ] 
Ririchengang, Tibet, 91 [F6J 
Rinclienpong bw., 16-17, 20, 26 7, 

29- 67-8, 91 l'S6] 

monastery, 124 


Ringmi monastery, 95, 125 [D 4 ] 
Rinkenpong hill, 63-5, 82 | D 7 J 
Rishi river (T. ri, mountain; -~e, 
torrent), see Rushett 
Riski river, 67 [B6] 

Rississutn bw., 16, 19, 27-8, 81-3, 
85 [071 

Rongli (L Kong, Lcpcha ; ft, house), 
20, 86 | E6] 

-bw., 17-18 

river, 52, 86 


Rongni river, 77, 79, 117-18 [D8] 
Rongrong river, 95 [D6j 
Rornthang bridge, 80 [ E 61 
Roro river (T. >c~>o, dark), 79-81 

[DO] 




Ranji river, 61-2, 84 [C 7 ] 

Rashab, 77, 117 [DQJ 
Rathong river (L. ra, surging 
advance; (hong, swallow up), 
107-8, 113-14 [B6] 

Kasai (U. quilt, >1 v.) 

Keang bw., 19 [C 7 ] 

Red Flat sect, 2 
Residency, Gangtok, 78 
Rhenok (B, ri, hill : nag, black), 13, 
19, 41, So, 82-3, 86 [E6j 

bw., 17, 19-30, 27, 8c, 82 


Kuttu river, 67 [ B6] 






Sadung village, 78 [D 0 J 
St* Andrew’s Colonial Homes, 
Kalimpong, 63, 81 
St. Joseph’s School, Darjeeling, 116 
Salt, for leeches, 48, 50 
Santana Busti, 72 [B 7 j 
Samthar bw., 22 

Sandakpht' (B. tsa, plant ; dug, 
poison ; /'hit, height. : the height 
of the poison plant, i,e aconite), 
72-3 [A 7 ] 

bw., 16, 20, 26-7, 29 


Sandflies, remedy against, 50 
Sangachelling monastery, 107, 121, 
124-5 IB6) 

Sankokhola bw., 17, 20, 30, 117-18 

[ 06 ] 

Scones, 41 

Scotland, see Church of Scotland 
Scottish Universities Mission, Kalim¬ 
pong, 64 ; Temi, 76 
Sedonchen bw, (B. Sedong, 0. kind 
of tree; chhen, large: halting- 
place at a big S. tree), 17-18, 27-8, 
52, 85-7 [E6] 

Senan, see Sirnun 

Senchal (L. shin, eloudwrapped : 
shel, be wet.; hfo, mountain), 59 

[C 71 

bw., 14, 16, 20, 25 


Senden la, 115 [A 6] 

Servants, 31-3; see also Bearer; 
Cook ; Coolies ; Sirdar ; Syce ; 
Sweeper 

Shamdong bw. (B. sain, budge ; 

ban, haiting-place), 17, 79 [D 6 j 
Sharab-Thang, 90*1 [F6] 
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mfitr- • ■■ 


)ting, see Big Game ; Game 
ts» 34 

ibu river, 105 [E 2 ] 

Sikhitn, place-names, ii; scenery, 
r ; climate, 2; history, 2-4; 
people, 4; religion, 5-7 ; monu¬ 
ments, 7, S ; vegetation, 8, 75 ; 
birds, butterflies, 9; minerals, 
10 ; touring in, 11-13 ; bunga¬ 
lows, 1322; cooly-rates in, 32-3; 
books on, 4?-8; art and anti¬ 
quities, 53 0 , frontier pass for, 
61, 66, 75, 86, 1 19 ; first view of, 
76, 83 ; its end foretold, 122 
Sikhim, Maharaja of, 3, 52 (slip), 77 
•Political Officer in, 13,14, 52, 


snow, 33-4 


78 


-Prime Minister of, 3 


Siliguri (N. Silt, stone ; guri, fort: 

stone fortress), 10, 19, 77. 84 
Simik monastery, 124 I Do] 

Simkuua village, 59 [C 7 ] 
bimun monastery, or Senan, 71, 107, 
124 [C6] 

Simvo mt., 123 [B8] 

Singalela mt. (L. single , alpine 
alder; hlo), 29, 73-4, 84, 112 

IA6] 

Singhik bw., x8, 20, 28, 94-6, 121-22 

[ 04 ] 

Singla Bazaar, 13, 17, 25, 30.. 66, 
116-19 [C 7 ] 

Singlam monastery, 125 [D 0 ] 
Simolchum mt, 78, 87, 123 [C8] 
Sinjee bw., 22 
Siikhbir bw., 22 

Sirdar (P. head-man), 12, 30, 31, 33, 
36-44, 50 
Sleeping-bag, 36 
Snakes, 50 

Snow-blindness, 46, 103 
Snow glasses, see Spectacles 
Soci^te des Missions Etrang£res, 
81 2, 86 

Song bw (L. song, copper. F’ron. 
“soong”), 17, 20, 26, 27-8, 77, 
121 [D0] 


Spec.. _ 
bpme-pao, 34 
Spirit-lamp, 44. 

Sport, see Big Game ; Game 
Stores, see Provisions 
Sukiapokri village (N. snftha, dry 

pokhr i), 72 [ 87 ] 

Surramsny, 79 [D 0 ] 

Sutherland, Rev. Dr.-—-, 64 
Sweater, 34 
Sweeper, 20, 42 
Syce, 34, 37-8, 43 


Pflfll 
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Tag la., 115 [A6] 

Tiig-mo-Tsho, 115 [AS] 

Tahidtng, tea-house at, 62 £D 7 ] 
Takcham river, cw Taksam, 79 

[ Do] 

Takdar cantonment, 59, 60 [C 7 | 
Taku la, 88 [F6] 

Takvar, tea estate, ridge { ? 
hook-thread ; vor, fish hook : 
mountain curved in this shape), 
66-7, xx6, 118-19 [B 7 J 
Tallum Samdong, 99 [D 2 ] 

Talung monastery, 95, 121-22, 124 
[C 4 ] 

river, 95 




I 


Tanka {T. temple banner), see Banner 
Targta bw., 22 
Tarpinx, 80 [E 0 ] 

Tarramchu, hot springs at, 97 
[ 03 ] 

Tashiding monastery 76, 84, 107, 
121-22, 124-25 [C6] 

Tea, early, 43 ; afternoon, 44 
Telegraph Offices 41, 88 
Temt, 50, 76, 84 [C 0 ] 

bw., 17, 20, 26-8, 30, 76, 


xx6 17 

Temples, 125 







Tibetan Expedition (l888), 3, 87-8 
is, 50, 108 
in-basket, 43-5 
r#— cooly, 42-4 
Tiger Hill, 25, 59 , 65 [C 7 j 
Timdonbu rat [A6] 

Tmglrrtg, 39, 107, 121 [86] 

Tinbinfbrldge, uS [D 0 J 
Tista ffeki. triy tkota , the 3 currents. 
The chief river of Sikhim), 26, 50, 
52, 60-r, 63, 65, 76-7, St, 92-5. 
9?> 1 11618 [D 4 J 

*tridge, 10, 19, 52, 61-3, 84 

bw., 17, 19, 20, 30, 

117-18 

Titalya, treaty of, 3 
Tobacco leaves, for leeches, 50 
'oktong river, 97 [D8] 

Tole bw., 22 

Tonglu bw., 16, at, 26, 27, 29, 39, 
73-3 [A 7 ] 

Toong bw., 7.8, 20, . 28, 95-6 

[D4] 

V To P J * 34 

Treaty, see Titalya 

Tso-ka-chen, 109 
Tnmlong, n, 78, 93-4 [D 5 ] 

-- monastery, 1 



Wolsey valise, 30 
Women, as coolies, 32 
Wool-trade, 64 


Yampung, JI5 [A6] 

Yangaog monastery, 124 [C6] 
Yangwa river, 1 15 [A 0 ] 
Yeumtso, 103*4 [El] 
Yokprimtam, see Siokhbir 
Yoksun (L. Yuk, superior, 
lama ; sam, 3 : meeting-place 
Lamas), 2, 29, 107-9 [86] 
Yumthang bw., 18, 20, 28-9, 93 » 
IOI-2, 105*6 [ 08 ] 

-valley, 93, lot, 105 


Zandidara, 81 [D 7 ] 
Ztmu river, 99 [ 08 ] 





